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THREE EXAMPLES OF RACIALLY INTEGRATED, RESIDENTIAL ADULT 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS CONDUCTED FOR THE TRAINING OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
AND COMMUNITY LEmBERS IN THE SOUTH WERE EXAMINED. THE 
PROGRAMS studied WERE (1) A 1955 WORKSHOP ON SCHOOL 
desegregation, one of a series of WORKSHOPS DEVELOPED BY THE 
HIGHLANDER FOLK SCHOOL, AN ADULT EDUCATION CENTER IN RURAL 
TENNESSEE, (2) THE 1965 ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF RACE RELATIONS 
conducted by the race RELATIONS DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION AT FISK UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE, AND (3) A 1965 CITIZENSHIP SCHOOL TEACHER TRAINING 
WORKSHOP SPONSORED BY THE SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 
CONFERENCE, THE CIVIL RIGHTS ORGANIZATION HEADED BY DR. 

MARTIN LUTHER KING. EACH PROGRAM WAS EXAMINED AS A POTENTIAL 
MODEL FOR POSSIBLE USE BY INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS IN 
THE SOUTH CONCERNED WITH DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
PROGRAMS. THE BATA ON WHICH THE DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF 
EACH OF THE THREE PROGRAMS WAS BASED DEALT WITH PROGRAM 
OBJECTIVES, EXAMPLES OF LEARNING EXPERIENCES USED TO OBTAIN 
THESE OBJECTIVES, STUDENT AND STAFF EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS, 

AND THE APPARENT EFFECT AND EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PROGRAMS AS 
VIEWED BY THE PARTICIPANTS. THE FIRST AND THIRD OF THE THREE 
PROGRAMS WERE JUDGED TO HAVE POTENTIAL USE AS MODELS IN OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS. (GB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Problem 

Up tmtil World War II, the "derivative and dependent*'^ Negro leadership, as 
sociologist Gunnar Ifyrdal referred to it, continued to "represent" the Southern 
Negro community in its dealings with the Southern white community. As the 
segregated system began to be challenged, the "Uncle Tom” leadership which had 
served that system was also challenged. And "since the May 17, I 954 Supreme 
Court decision outlawing the 'separate but equal' doctrine of race relations,” 
a current student of Southern Negro leadership concludes, "the Uncle Tom 
leader has lost face among Negroes, and his influence among white men of 
power has diminished proportionally. 

Since 1954» the actions of Negroes themselves— the Montgomery bus boycott, the 
Southwide student sit-ins, the prolonged protest demonstrations in Alabama and 
Mississippi— and the strong affirmation of these actions by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the form of major civil rights legislation, court decisions and changes 
in public policy have contributed greatly toward, setting aside the system as 
well as remnants of the old Negro leadership. What remains to be accomplished, 
however, is perhaps as difficult, or more difficult, than what has already 
been accomplished. In every Southern community there is an urgent need for new, 
independent and democratic kinds of Negro leadership. These new leaders must 
be able to mobilize local Negro support to push on in the tough job of changing 
persisting segregated patterns and discriminatory practices. At the same time, 
they must be able to participate effectively with responsible white community 
leadership in the solution of common problems of community living. 

^In examining Negro leadership in the South, Ifyrdal observed that 
"practically all the economic and political powers are concentrated in the white 
caste" and that "the small amount of influence, status and wealth that there is in 
the Ne^o community is derivative and dependent," An American Dilemna (Samer & Bros.. 
1944 ), chap. 37, P. 770 ). 

2 

Daniel C, Thompson, The Negro leadership Class (Englewood Cliffs, N.J, : 
Prentice-Ball, Inc., 1963), p. l6^. 
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What the newly changed social situation in the South requires, it seems clear, 
is educational programming to develop new IdLnds of local leadership— both among 
Begroes and their white counterparts, 

Ob.iectives 

The present study is concerned with examining three examples of racially inte- 
grated residential adult education programs for the training of civil rights 
and community leaders in the South. These programs differ in their sponsorship, 
clientele, and educational objectives and in the kinds of learning experiences, 
including residential learning experiences, offered for achieving these ob- 
jectives, The purpose of the study is to examine each as a jHxtential model, in 
whole or in x^rt, for other institutions and organizations in the South con- 
cerned with developing leadership training programs. 

The study of each program will be confined to describing and analyzing: 

1) objectives as defined by staff and participants; 2) examples of the learning 
experiences utilized to obtain these objectives, including residential learning 
experiences; 3) evaluation of the program by students and staff; and 4) apparent 
effect and effectiveness of the Institute as viewed by participants. 

The first of these programs to be examined is a 1955 Workshop on School De- 
segregation, one of a series of workshops developed, beginning in I955, by the 
Highlander Polk School, an independent residential adult education center 
located in rural Tennessee, The second program is the I965 Annual Institute 
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of lace Belations. founded in 1942 ly the lace Eelations lepvrtoent of the 
American Missionary Association and located on the .cazapra of Ksk University ' 
in lashvllle, Tennessee. The third example to he examined is a 1965 Citizen- 
ship School Teacher Training Workshop sponsored by the Southern Christian - 

leadership Conference, 3 religiously-oriented civil rights organization 

headed by Xh.-. Ifertin luther King, and held at a church-supported center in 
ruial Georgia. 


r 


In the first program to be examined, participants were Southern Megro and 

white leaders of a variety of socio-economic backgrounds, all actively 

working on problems of desegregation in their several communities. In the 

second, participants were largely middle-class Hegro and white teachers, 

ministers, churchwomen and others, "leaders and potential leaders" from 

communities of the North and South. Ihrticipants in the third of the three ' 




programs included a small number of concerned whites but were largely 

working-class Negroes from Peep South communities with a desire to help their 
neighbors achieve "first-class citizenship." 


s 


Ihe curriculum for the Besegregation Workshop was problem-centered, moving 
from problem definition to a consideration of resources to the development 
of specific plans for community action. The Institute curriculum was, in 
large part, academic with emrphasis on lectures by specialists to give par- 
ticipants a bread orientation to race relations problems and programs for 
change. The Workshop for Citizenship School Teachers took participants 




step-1y-step through the process of preparing them for their new roles as 




t ©acheiN-leader s « 
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In each case, the experience in integrated residential living was considered 
hy curriculum planners to he of some importance, hut the several settings 
and efforts to plan activities related to that experience varied considerahly* 



Related Research 

There has been no previous recoarchcn the three residential adult education 

programs for training conmmnity leaders which are the subject of the present 
study. 






Only one study, in fact, has been identified which focuses on an integrated 
residential education program for the training of civic or community leader~ 
ship. This study, a descriptive and evaluative study of the Tneampmenb for 
Citizenship, relates to a program for high school and college students 
rather than adu3,ts. 



Beyond the notable lack of studies of these specific kinds of programs, there 
is little in the research literature of adult education on either residential 
adult education or on community leadership training programs. There has been 
some discussion of and debate on the special values of residential adult 
education in professional publications; occasional articles describing 
residential adult education programs; at least one effort to survey the- 
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Algernon D. Black, The Young Citiz ens (Nev; York: Kuederick TJngar Co., 

19o2), 

2 

Among the proponents, see Royce Pitkin, The Residential School in 
American Adult Education (Chicago: Center for the Study of Liberal Education 

for Ad'^ts, 1956); among the critics, see John S, Bieklioff, "Residential 
Education: Ro Place lake Home," Adult Education . (Summer, 1960), 258-246. 
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residential adult schools in the TTnited States and Canada’ and a doctoral 
dissertation which descrihes and analyzes the range of such programs in the 
United States. However, there has been no major research on programs of 
liberal residential adult education which attempts to assess the residential 
aspects of the learning e^^erienoe. Of the research on community leadership 
training in recent years, an article in the Review of Eduoatiomi 

observes, -IVhile training of oommmity leaders would seem to be rather crucial 
there is little genuine research in this area,"^ 



Procedures 

The data on which the description and analysis of each of the three programs 
IS based have been gathered in somewhat different ways. 



The data on the Highlander Folk School Workshops on School Desegregation have 
en gathered in the following ways: a) minutes and other staff records of 
panning sessions; b) tape recordings and written records of workshop- sessions; 



Inte^retation" (Unpublished^Dootoraf nn^^e^Jfol WiLonsin, 
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c) reports and other materials resulting from workshops 5 d) correspondence of 
staff and participants before and after the workshops; e) follow-up question- 
naires to workshop participants as administered both by the Highlander Polk 
School staff and, recently, by the present writer* 

Data on the Race Relations Institute and, specifically, on the I965 Institute 
have been gathered from the follomng sources and by the following means: 
a) reports of past Institutes; b) pre-and post-institute interviewee or 
questionnaires administered to twenty Southern participants; c) attendance at 
the two-week residential Institute as a participant-observer of foimal sessions 
and the informal residential activities; d) interviews v/ith Institute staff 

members; e) follow-up questionnaires to all Southern participants in the 
Institute, 

Finally, data on the Southern Christian Leadership Conference Citizenship 
Education Program and, specifically, on the 1965 Teacher ^Draining Workshop 
have been gathered from: a) staff reports and tape recordings of planning 

and evaluation sessions during the development of the Citizenship School 
Program; b) pre- and post— interviews or questionnaires administered to 
twenty-five young adult and adult participants in the workshop; c) attendance 
at the five-day residential workshop as a participant-observer of formal 
sessions and informal residential activities; d) interviews with the I965 
workshop staff and with those responsible for developing the Citizenship 
Education Program; e) follow^r-up interviews with participants in the Selma j, 
Alabama area three months after the workshop; f ) follow-up questionnaire 
to all forty participants in the workshop. 
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TEE HIGBI&EDER POIK SCHOOL EESILEKTIAI WORKSHOPS OH SCHOOL LESEGEEGATIOH 

WITH EMPHASIS ON THE 1955 WORKSHOP 



Institutional Packground : The Southern School that was Always Integrated 

Even before the Highlander Polk School vas established in a rural 

conraunity near Monteag?.e, Tennessee in November of 1952, its founder, 'I^les 

Horton, conceived of the independent Southern adult education center '’for 

the training of rural and industrial leaders" as an integrated institution. 

He wrote of the projected s'chool in 195^ that its students would come from 

the mountains and from the factories and that "Negroes should be the 

1 

students," 

In the first years of the School when its curriculum primarily served 
the self-help needs of its impoverished white mountain neighbors in the 
surroionding community and county, Negroes came to the School as visitors 



These early notes wore written while Horton was visiting Lanish 
folk high schools and imagining a residential school to meet the needs 
of the South (ifyles Horton. "Christmas night, 1931) Copenhagen, Denmark" 
in the files of the School), 
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and speakers, A Negro QTVA staff member and sociologist Charles S* Johnson 

2 

of Pisk University were among the early speakers. 

In 1935» when an All-Southern Conference for Civil Eights and Trade 
Union Rights was chased out of its meeting place in Chattanooga, the whole 
Conference took refuge at the Highlander Polk School and carried on its 
sessions there while mountain neighbors stood watch to prevent fuirbher 

5 

interruption , 

Hy 1940 when the School had become a center for workers’ education 
serving the Southwide industrial union movement, the School's staff and 
Executive Council put into effect an explicit policy, informing all unions 
sending students that they should notify them in advance that there would 
be no discrimination,^ The School’s records contain a number of statements 

*1 

Correspondence in 1933 from a Negro college, Knoxville College, 
which states, "At this time we know of no student or graduate who would 
be a good candidate or would be desirous of enrolling . , , "indicates that 
effort was made very early to integrate the student body, (letter from 
William M, Seaman, Knoxville College, December 11, 1933/* 

2 

Prom the early thirties throughout his life, Dr, Charles Johnson 
remained a friend of the School, Writing after an ear3y visit to say 
that he was forwarding one of his books, he commented that he "would 
rather present it to the Highlander Polk School than to any other library 
I can think of , , ," (Letter from Crarles S, Johnson, Director, 

Department of Social Sciences, Pisk University, Januaay 10, 1935). 

X 

•"^Zilphia Horton, "Community Reaction to Negroes at EH.ghlander, " 
c. 194^ (in ihe files of the School), p, 2, 

^"The staff and Executive Board, feeling the urgency of and working 
toward a possible solution of the inter-racial problem, clecided in I94O 
that the time had come when a non-discrimination policy should be put into 
effect," ( Ibid ,, p, 3). 
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-by Kegro woT^Vi^^-tueouto in the forties whose faith in the unions and in 

democracy was. stren^hened their participation in an integrated workers' 

education session at Highlander. As a youiig Hegro committeeman from a TTAW 
local in Memphis put it: 

San-J f ^ people who 

^ Megroes like those I had been brought up with in 

^ “Jr ^ Biehl.ander, I fullTconvin^d. 

® ® CIO a chance to cany out its 

constitution. Just can't help it here in the HountaSTl 

» 

later, in the early fifties, when the School developed a curriculum 
for small facers to assist the National Ihmers Union organizational efforts 
in the South, it worked with rural students on an integrated basis. Uegro 
and white farmers came together for residential sessions at the mountain 
school and returned to their communities to work together in the local 
Farmers Union chapters in Alabama, Virginia and Tennessee, 

Thus, by 1955, the Highlander Folk School had become known to many 
throughout the South, loved and respected by Negroes and those whites who 
believed in the ri^s of Negroes as members of unions, as farmers, as 
community leaders, as human beings and hated by those who were determined, 
in the words of a Negro civil rights leader, Reverend C.T, Vivian, "to 
maintain the status Crow." It represented a unigue residential center and 
meeting place in the South where Negroes and whites could come together for 
a week, two weeks or a month in an informal setting to live and learn and 
work together on common problems and share in a variety of social activities. 



the “.a. (in the files of 
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A Curriculm for "the coming upheaval in the South" 


t 
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At a special planning meeting of the Mghlander Executive Council in 
April, 1953 , the question was raised, "V/hat is the most pressing problem 
for the people of the South that Highlander can tackle?"^ 

George Mitchell, director of the Southern Eegional Council and a member 
of Highlander’s governing body replied: 

The next great problem is not the problem of conquering noverty, 
but conquering meaness, prejudice and tradition. Highlander could 
become the place in which this is studied, a place where one could 
learn the art of practice and methods of brotherhood. The new ‘ 
emphasis at Highlander should be on the desegregation of the public 
schools in the South . ... 

He went on to emphasize that the reason for the immediacy of the 
program was "the coming upheaval in the South" as a result of the Supreme 
Court decision "either outlawing segregation in the schools or enibrcing 
equal facilitj.es. 

In response to the challenge, the Council together vn.th- other Southern 
leaders invited to participate in the meeting,^ proposed that the Highlander 
Folk School develop an experimental curriculum for preparing community leaders. 




•] 

HOC, Report of Special Highlander Executive Council Meeting, April 27-28, 

1955» ffighlander Polk School, Mbnteagle, Tennessee (in the files of the 
School;, p. 1 . 

^Ibid. 

3 ' 

Those taking part in the meeting, along with Highlander Council 
and staff members included union leaders such as William Buttram, Tennessee 
Director, Communication Workers of America and J.P. Mooney, Tennessee re- 
presentative of the United ItLne, Mill and Smelter Workers of America and 
mnisters and theologians such as Dr. Robert McNair, St. Luke’s Theological 
ei^na:^. University of the South and Rev. Richard Henry, representing the 
Unitarian Service Committee and the Tennessee Valley Unitarian Church. 
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Negro and white, to implement the expected decision.^ The result was two 
summer workshops in July and August, I953 on "The Supreme Court Decisions 
and the Public Schools" and subsequent workshops on school desegregation in 
1954, 1955, 1956 and 1957. 

In \inde2?taking to develop the first curriculum in the South to assist 
local leaders in desegregating their schools. Highlander was acting in a 
manner consistent with its convictions and experience regarding the edu- 
cational needs and democratic potential inherent in social crises and movements. 
As it had responded to the needs of unemployed mountain people in the depression 
with a cur r i culum to develop leadership for their owlI economic and political 
organizations, as it had responded to the needs of an inexperienced rapidly 
expanding labor movement with a curriculum to develop local union leaders 
and educational programs for the membership, so it responded to the "coming 
upheaval" of Southern school desegregation in the beginning of a broader 
civil rights movement by offering a curriculum to develop widespread local 
leadership among Negroes and concerned whites. 

Underlying each of these curricula were. two basic assumptions: that 

society and, specifically, the South, to become more democratic hg^d to have 
more widely-shared and effective community and organizational leadership 
and that such leadership could be most readily developed, most highly 
motivated to learn, in a time of social crisis. 



1 

A footnote to the Special Meeting Report states, "Alfred jv^ders, 
editor of the Chattanooga Times , predicts the court decision on segregation 
in the public schools will come early in June." 
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The Residential School as an Educative Environment 

The hind of environment which the Sighlander Polk School provided as 
a setting in which and from which to leam was, and had always been, of 
great coiicem to its founder-director and staff. They were deeply mindful 
of Dewey’s warning that "any environment is a chance environment . , . 

unless it nas been deliberately regulated with reference to its educative 
effect . 

Along Td.th a problem-centered curriculum to help students understand 
and deal with "the world in which we live," %les Horton wrote in some early 
notes, the School must try to give students "an idea of the world we would 
like to have." Here, the School became a kind of demonstration community.^ 

Prom its first tentative months of existence, when the unorthodox 
adult school served primarily the surrounding community of some seventy-five 
families together with a resident student population of six, a conscious and 
painstaking effort was made to practice democracy in educational planning and 
living arrangements. Great importance was placed on co-operative decision- 
making, involving community and resident students with staff in determining 
the educational and social activities to be offered as well as co-operative 
sharing ox responsibility for such physical chores as school housekeeping. 



John Dewey, Democracy and Education (Hew York: The Macmillan Comuanv. 

1917 ), p. 22. . " 

Vies Horton, "Polk School Idea," c. 1953 (in the files of the School). 
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growii^ food and -chopping wood. 

When Highlander’s primary educational focus became the problems of 

integration and strengthening Negro leadership for full citizenship in the 

South, the educative environment of the residential school assumed added 

meaning and significance. Ifyles Horton, writing of this significance during 

the civil rights period observed: 

Residential adult education appears to be especially appropnate 
for dealing with human relations problems. All people, and par- 
ticularly people who have been limited in their opportunity, need 
a setting in which they can be relaxed and where lea2?ning takes 
place by means of a variety of educational experiences. People 
need to be together outside discussion, lecture and study periods. 

This opportunity is provided in' a residential setting. ^ 

He cited ^ too, the educational significance of Highlander’s being an 

integrated institution not only in terms of its students, but in terms of 

its staff and policy-makers. This integration of the School at every level, 

he concluded, "is a demonstration of the democratic way of life for which it 

is educating leaders,"^ 



•j 

These work aspects are specifically described in a report of the 
first year's activities: 



"All the work of the school is shared "by teachers and students alike. 
All do some manual or housework everyday. There are no salaries. 

All are giving their time and services to the common cause, life 
here is simple. Almost ascetic at times." 



"The Highlander Polk School: (Mont eagle, Tennessee, n.d.), (Mimeographed.) 

^eply from Ify’les Horton to some questions posed by Dean Charles 
Gomillion, Tuskegee Institute, regarding Highlander Polk School’s contri- 
bution to civic democracy in the South during 1959 (in the files of the School), 
(Mimeographed , ) 



'Ibid. 
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Horton had also been concerned, from the beginning, that the School not 

become a utopian or unreal setting. Here he expressed the hope that "the 

tie-up with the conflict situations and pairticipation in community life," 

•1 

would keep the School "from being a detached colony , , The environment 

of the School as a center for civil rights education was, of course, in no 
danger of becoming utopian. For although Southern Hegro and white community 
leaders came together in a tension-free atmosphere where they could know 
and appreciate and learn from one another as huiEa-n beings, their problems, 
the problems of a segregated South, were underscored by the sharing of ex- 
periences, As Gunnar Ifyrdal had pointed out in his major study of American 
race relations: 

When Negroes are brought together to discuss and plan for any purpose, 
this by itself makes them, feel a new courage to voice or at least to 
formulate to themselves, their protest. They cannot avoid reminding 
each other of the actually existing reasons for serious complaints,^ 

Nor was it likely, on the other hand, that the environment would become 

primarily a permissive setting in which to voice protests and express the 

frustrations of being black (or white and determined to be decent) in a 

segregated society. For as the Highlander director explained it: 

Residential-ness cannot be separated in my mind, however, from a 
clear-cut and challenging purpose — not a purpose blue-printed from 
beginning to end, but a direction clear enough to stand out like 
a lodestar. Residential adult education to me means not only a 
plysical arrangement and setting, but a clear and simple purpose 
as well. To bring out the best in people, their imaginations 
must be stretched. 3 

ij 

Horton, "The Folk School Idea." 

2 

Gunnar Ifyrdal, An American Dilemma (New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1944), Vol, I, p. 744, 

3 

Horton’s reply to questions raised by Gomillion. 
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Thus, with the large and clear-cut purpose before them of achieving the 
desegre^tion of schools in their comiDunities, the participants, however 
difficult their situations, were motivated to move as rapidly as possible 
from stating their problems to working together on practical solutions. And 
if the kind of community which they would like to achieve seemed far-off, they 
had the tangible experience of living and learning together in close and 
democratic interaction to strengthen and reinforce them in the possibility of 
achieving it . 



Description and Analysis of the 1955 Workshop. "The South Prepares to Corry 
O ut the Supreme Courb Decision Outlawing Segregation in the Riblic Sohoo lc” 

In examining the records of the Highlander Folk School workshops on 
^ school desegregation, year by year, from 1955 through 1957 — planning 

meetings, recruiting of students, curricula, workshop reports, follow-up 
contacts and correspondence with students returned to their communities — the 
interrelatedness of the several workshops, the way in which the results of 
one workshop built on and affected the following ones becomes strikingly and 
significantly evident. 

Also evident is the way in which each workshop relates to the specific 
period, the point in time in which it occurs, the stage of development of 
desegregation efforts in the several communities, in the South and in the 
courts . 

Planning the 1955 Workshop: The Role of Former Participants 

In planning the workshop on desegregation for 1955? an Advisory Com- 




mittes including students and consultants from former workshops worked with 
the Highlander staff and Executive Council. Mong the students were I&s'. . 
Anna Kelly of the Negro Y.W.C.A, in Charleston who had attended the first 
workshop in 1953 a-ad returned home to initiate a program involving other 
Negro leaders in educating the general public 5 Mrs. Septima Clark, also of 
Charleston, a Negro elementary school teacher and civic leader who, since 
participating in a 1954 workshop, had been assisting with the Higlilander 
Community Leadership Et?oject in the South Carolina Sea Islands; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Will Thomas of Bessemer, Alabama, Negro civil rights and' community 
leaders who had made some hard-won progress in their community following 
attendance at a Highlander workshop in 1954, 

like the students invited to assist in planning the I955 workshop, the 
consultants were persons who had themselves been involved in civil rights 
action. Among these were Miss Irene Osborne, American Eriends Service 
Committee staff member, who played an important role in the successful efforts 
to integrate public schools in Washington, B.C., and who described the process 
to Highlander workshop groups in 1955 and 1954 and Hr. Charles Gomillion, Bean 
of Students, Tuskegee Institute, a thoughtful educator and human relations 
specialist and a leader of the Tuskegee Civic Association working in the 
community and through the courts to achieve Negro rights. 

During a workshop planning meeting, it was pointed out, based on the 
School's previous workshops and follow-up field activities, that by "con- 



The following people agreed to serve on the Advisory Committee: Mrs. 

Septima Clark, Br. Charles Gomillion, Mrs. Rebecca Gershon, Henry Harap, 

Mlss Irene Osborne, Mss Anna Kelly, Mr. and I&s. Mill Thomas, V/illiara Van 
Til and Mrs. J.H. Wilcox. 
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centrating on a few coimnunities where we have friends or former students, we 
can build a nucleus of informed leaders who are able to start and carry forward 

A 

a plan of community action for public school integiation, " The staff field 
service, it was recommended, should be continued and, if possible, staff con- 
sultants and students for the coming workshop should be drawn from these areas* 
It was also suggested that the workshop curriculum, along with providing 
opportunities for students to analyze the problems and plan for school de- 
segregation in their own communities, might provide the opportunity to 
analyze and propose plans for three or four typical Southerr^ communities re- 
presenting different housing patterns and traditions of segregation. 

Conceiving of both planning and evaluation as integral parts of an 
on-going curriculum development process, the pre-workshop planni^ig meeting 
arranged for a post-workshop meeting of Council, staff and Advisory Committee 
with a threefold purpose: 

"1 ) to evaluate the past summer's workshop; 2) to plan the next year's 
resident programs; and 3) to make any policy decisions recjuired,"^ 

The Workshop Participants: Varied in Background, Similar in Motivation 

Not surprisingly, the Negro and white community leaders who attended the 
action-oriented Highlander Polk School workshops on school desegregation tended 
to be highly motivated men and women. The borchure circulated to 1955 workshop 
applicants stated in simple but explicit terms that those eligible included 



O 



Minutes of the Executive Council Meeting, March 26-27, 1955, Highlander 
Polk School, Monteagle, Tennessee (in the files of the School). (Mimeographed.) 

^Ibid. 
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anyone working with local ’’educational, religious, fraternal, or inter cultu 2 :al 

1 

organizations or otherwise in a position to provide community leadership,” 

There were no academic or other requirements and scholarships, it was indicated, 
were available. Thus, persons of varied educational and socio-economic back- 
grounds were enabled to participate. 

More important, the majority of students, as had previously been the case, 
were recruited by former students who, because they v;’ere enthusiastic about 
what they had gained from the residential workshop experience, encouraged others 
who might share the local leadership responsibilities. In this way, I!h?s, Anna 
KelHy of Charleston, South Carolina, after participating in the first workshop, 
had encouraged Mcs. Septima Clark to attend. Mro, Clark, in turn, influenced 
Esau Jenlcins, self-educated Negro small businessman and Jolins Island, South 
Carolina civic leader. After he had participated in several workshops, Mir, 
Jenkins, along with expanding his own civil rights role in Charleston and 
the Sea Islands, sent numerous other Island students to Highlander workshops, 
as well as, helping to develop workshops himself. 

Other students were identified and recruited by Highlander staff on 
field visits to communities attempting to work out their problems of desegre- 
gation. For example, the report of a staff visit to Tuskegee, Alabama in 
February, 1955 indicates: 

Met with school teachers, clergymen, 1T,A,A,C,P, leaders. Civic 
Association representatives and Tuskegee students who analyzed 
deadlock botv^een white and Negro communities and discussed 
possible solutions. Visited town and rural schools and planned 
for the training of additional community leaders at Highlander 
next summer, 2 



■j 

Highlander Folk School, "The South Prepares to Carry Out the Sunreme 
Coinrfc Decision Outlawing Segregation in Public Schools, July 24-August 5, 1955,” 

2 

Highlander Folk School, Twenty-third Annual Report, October 1, 1954- 
Sept ember 50, 1955> PP. 2-5. 
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Notal)ly, most of the forty-some participants in the 1953 Workshop on 
School Desegregation came from communities in Alabama, South Carolina and 
Tennessee where Highlander’s former students were living and where staff was 
or had been involved in field activities. 

The Problem-centered Curriculnm 

In evolving a curriculum to develop local leaders able to deal with the 
problems and patterns of school desegregation in their several communities, 
the situations confronting workshop participants furnished much of the basic 
content and the organizing centers for the learning, which, it was hoped, 
would occur, 

Johns Island, South Carolina leader Esau Jenkins and several other Sea 
Island participants provided one complex of problems for the workshop agenda: 
the problems of arousing and inspiring some two thousand Negroes , isolated , 
psychologically as well as physically, from changes in the nation, in the 
South and even in near-by Charleston; dominated, still, by the plantation 
world of their parents, a world where the government, the schools, the jobs, 
the whole system controlling the lives of Negroes, belonged to the white 
man. How to convince people of their rights to better schools and health 
services? Of their rights to vote for those schools and services by electing 
officials to represent their interests? Of their rights, in fact, to vote, 
to be citizens? 

A middle-class, Northem-bom white couple, Anne and Ken Kennedy of 
I5ioxville, Tennessee presented another set of not-so-difficult problems: 
the problems of p Joint Citizens' Committee for School Integration attempting 



to activate a conservative school board in an urban Appalachian city where 
Negroes were a small, inactive minority. 

Other problems described were those of the Deep South community of 

Montgomery, Alabama where Mrs. Rosa Parks, an N.A.A.C.P, official, youth 

advisor and weary civic leader, described the unchallenged patterns of 

segregation in schools and in all aspects of communi'by life and observed, as 

she heard reports of progress in other communities, that Negroes in Ifontgomeiy 

•1 

were “too timid and would not act." 

Still others were the a— typical community problems as viewed by IPuskegee 
Institute faculty members and Civic Association members in an area where 
Negroes were in a clear majority and frequently had more education and better 
jobs than whites (both at the Institute and at a near-by Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital), but who were prevented from voting and whose children were 
forced to attend segregated schools. 

And along with these were the problems brought by white ministers and 
university students from Tennessee and by union members from Tennessee and 
Alabama who were often less clear about community problems, but were seeking 
to understand and define useful roles. 

In the course of the workshop, each local leader described his community 
and its problems as he perceived them. The group, in turn, attempted to 
identify and analyze the common or underlying problems of the several com- 
munities. With this kind of interactive approach to learning, every partici- 
pant had the opportunity to function both as a student and as a teacher. On 

•\ 

"Report by Rosa Ib-rks on the Montgomery, Alabama, Passive Resistance 
Protest," March, I956 (in the files of the School). 



the probleics of his coimmmity, he was the first-hano authority, bringing with 
him his years of observation and experience. At the same time, in getting a 
different and broader perspective on his community and in dealing with its 
school segre^tion problems, he could learn from what others, whether staff 

or consultants or fellow adult students, had succeeded in accomplishing 
elsewhere. 

Of this process, one of the consultants to the I955 workshop, Irene 
Osborne wrote: 



The workshop sessions rely on group discussion in which the 
common problems of different areas are used as material for 
disc^sion. Staff persons and invited consultants take paiTt 
in the total process, lending help when needed, but not 
domnating the discussions and not converting the sessions 
into an academic routine. Participants learn, and learn a 
r^kable amount in a short time, because they are doing 

because the work stays close to the needs 

which they feel.^ 

Pinally, divided into two groups, participants worked to develop 
practical plans and guidelines for action when they returned home. One of 
to Community Act ion for Public School Integrate was a 
rewriting, in the light of the Court’s decision of I954 and subsequent de- 
velopments, of a guide, Vforking Toward Integrated Public Schools in Your Own 

CraiEwniiZj which had been developed by the members of a 1953 workshop group 
and shared wide3y. 



Osborne, August 9, 1955, to Dr. Pranklin D. I^tterson. 
Phelps-Stokes Fund (in the files of the School). 

See Appendix for copy. 
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The other was a carefully composed series of recomriendations , addressed 
to community leaders, entitled Basic Policies for Presentation to Local School 
Boards which included courses of action related to: 1) Pupil integration; 

2) Teacher and administrative integration; and 5) Necessary educational pre- 
paration. 

In composing hoth the Guide and the Basic Policies , the working com- 
mittee presented its material to the whole group, including staff and con- 
sultants, for discussion and revision before turning it over to a small 
committee for final editing. 

Along with the basic method of group discussion for identifying and 
analyzing problems and the -use of small working committees to prepare 
written materials, an experimental planning project was undertaken as 
recommended by the MgWander Executive Council. Several typical Southern 
communities with varied patterns of segregation, for example. Charleston, 
where Negroes and whites live in the same areas; Atlanta, where Negroes live 
in segregated areas; and a Tennessee mountain community with only four or 
five per cent Negro population were selected for special analysis. After 
finding out where the lines of the neighborhoods and the location of the 
schools were in these communities, students worked on suitable plans for 
desegregation. According to a summary report of the workshop, "This project 

1 

provided one of the most interesting and valuable experiences of the session." 



^Highlander Polk School, "Synopsis of Program, Workshop on Desegregation, 
July 24-August 6, 1955" (in the files of the School). (Mmeographed . ) 
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Evening programs throughtout the workshop offered participants a variety 

of other kinds of social— educational escperiences and suggested ideas for 

programs which they might adapt to their own comnninities . Folk music, square- 

•1 

dancing, improvisations and films were utilized, 

Vhat was Valued , What was Learned : The Residential Experience 

Yet , as thes© Negro and white community leaders evaluated their High- 
lander workshop experience, in response to two quite different questionnaires,^ 
they did so, most often, not in terms of the information and resources obtained 
for solving problems, but in terms of some aspect or aspects of the residential 
experience, Negro and white, college-educated and self-educated, their comments 
express with deep personal conviction what Royce Pitkin, President of Goddard 
College, suggests or infers regarding the effectiveness of residential edu- 
cation for adults in his essay on the ^American residential school,^ 



The films included were: De-segregation in the Public Schools" 

(Edward R, ferow); "Picture in Your Mind," "Songs of Priendship"; "One 
People: The House I Live In"; "Heritage"; "Bom Equal"; "Of Human Rights"; 
"Bouncry lines"; "Man— One Eamily"; "Brotherhood of Man". 

2 

One "Questionnaire on Leadership Training" was prepared and adminis- 
tered hy the Highlander staff in 1955 ; the other "Pollow-up Questionnaire" 
which attempted to get at what participants felt was most important to them 
about the workshop experience was administered ly the writer in 1966, 

3 

Royce Pitkin, The Residential School in American Adult Education 
(Chicago, Illinois: Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 

1956 ). 
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Pitkin points out that "when adults are in residence in relatively small 
groups, a considerable degree of intimacy develops fairly quickly. He 
suggests that the resulting informality makes for ease in participation and 
in acquiring new ideas and outlooks. 

The achievement of this kind of informality and intimacy by a group of 

Negroes and whites in the South was, of course, a unique experience for most 

participants in the Highlander desegregation workshops. Almost all of them, 

therefore, commented, in some way, on what it meant o them. Of the learning 

growing out of this experience, a workshop member from Tuskegee Institute wrote: 

I ^ve changed ny attitude toward leadership from that of domin~ 
ation to one of companionship, I have never before had the oppor- 
timity to actually live in wholesome friendship with other groups 
who were interested, and unafraid, in ray problems,^ 



Another Negro leader from the rural Sea Islands stated simply: 

It showed me how wonderful it (is) to live, share and become 
co-operative with others, 3 

Noting that "learning is enhanced if emotional strain or tension is 
low,"^ Htkin observes that adults in the residential school setting seon 



1 



Ibid ,, p. 34 



2 , 



Horton, 



Letter from Woodrow Cooper, Tuskegee, Alabama, May 28, 1955, to Ifyles 



^ Response by George Bellenger, Johns Island, South Carolina, to High- 
lander Polk School Questionnaire, August 1, 1955, 



^^tkin. 



The Residential School , pp, 34-35 
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relieved of many of their tensions; seem able to respond to the various 
challenges to learn without embarrassment, to learn, in fact, with in- 
creasing confidence. 

Speaking of this atmosphere for learning, a Negro beautician explained: 

... at times when in a group, much of the information is lost 
because of the tenseness of the group as a whole and you cannot 
relax and receive what is being offered. This is not true at 
Highlander for there is no tension at all and one can absorb 
more easily. I felt as though I had been coming there for years 
and years. 



It should be added that this same beautician acquired sufficient con- 
fidence as well as competence to be able to participate in a Highlander-de- 
veloped literacy and voter education program in the Sea Islands as the first 
teacher in a so-called Citizenship School. 

Another workshop participant who spoke specifically about the group 
atmosphere and its effects on her was Mrs. Rosa Harks, soon afterwards 
leader of the Montgomery Bus Boycott. Fellow participants recall that 

Mrs. Harks, during the first several days of the workshop was extremely 
2 

shy and quiet. Of this experience, she wrote: 

I learned about informal group participation for serious 
problems and became more relaxed and communicative with 
others working toward the same goal of freedom from racial 
prejudice and in justice. 5 



Letter from Bernice Robinson, Charleston, South Carolina, July 19, 1955 
to Ifyles Horton, 

2 

Interview with Mr, and Mrs. Kenneth Kennedy, Knoxville, Tennessee, 

May 24, 1966. 

5 

Reply by Mrs. Rosa Harks to Follow-up Questionnaire on Workshop on 
Desegregation, May 20, 1966, 
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In considering the residential school as it contributes to the physical- 
emotional-intellectual learning process, Utkin observes that in this setting 
‘'the adult is free to move, to talk • • . to be a live, active human being 
and not simply an occupant of a seat in a given row. 

Illustrative of the varied opportunities for learning during the High- 
lander Polk School desegregation workshops, a middle-class white couple whose 
contacts with Negroes had been limited primarily to formal occasions such as 
church-sponsored gatherings and civic meetings, stated that most important 
in their experience was coming to know Negro workshop members, not in group 
discussion, but "in the kitchen, washing dishes together."^ (for the Negro 
participants, the "washing dishes together" may have been q.uite another 
learning experience, as it was in the case of an earlier Highlander student, 
a Negro union member from the Deep South, who recalled of the session which 
she had attended, "It was the first time I ever worked in a kitchen where I 
was in charge and a white man was doing the dishes!")^ 

Another kind of educational value of the residential school, not dis- 
cussed in Pitkin's essay, is cited frequently by participants in the High- 
lander Polk School workshops on desegregation, especially by Negroes. One 
woman from Alabama called it "Democratic living in practice" which, she 
stated, "for the first time in ny life • • • was mine to observe."^ 

1 

Pitkin, The Residential School , p. 55 

2 

Interview with Mr, and Mrs. Kennedy. 

3 

Interview with Mrs. Ernestine Pelder, Charleston, S.C., c. August, I 964 . 

^Letter from Mrs, Beulah C, Johnson to Mr. P,D. Ih.tterson, Phelps-Stokes 
Pund, July 27, 1955. 



And Esau Jenkins of the Sea Islands, looking hack to when he first 
ventured to spend ten days in a Tennessee residential center with Southern 
white people wrote: 

Whenever I want(ed) to see part of this great democracy at work, 

I use(d) to go to New York. It was very significant and exclama- 
toiy to me to find democracy at work in Monteagle at Highlander 
Polk School which place makes me feel that he is counted as a 
human being, and one of God's people . , 

The Effects of the 1953 Workshop 

In evaluating the apparent effects of the two-week residential learning 
experience on the actions of participants, follow-up correspondence and field 
visits hy staff provided the primary basis. 

Some of the effects were in the form of continuing but intensified 
efforts on the part of returned workshop members to bring about desegregation 
of schools or other facilities or to encourage greater participation of others 
in civic affairs. Thus, correspondence and reports from^ Knoxville, Tennessee, 
participants in the 1955 workshop indicate that they were the "gadflies" 
within the Knoxville Joint Committee, made up of representatives of Negro and 
white civic organizations working for public school desegregation. As advo- 
cates of positive action, they brought before the Committee the ideas contained 
in the Highlander Workshop paper, "Basic Policies for Presentation to Local 
School Boards" and challenged it to draw up a positive plan of desegregation 
for presentation to member organizations and the school board SubseQuent 

1 

Letter from Esau Jenkins, Johns Island, South Carolina, April 28, 1955 
to I^jrles Horton. 

2 

Jack Painter, Report on the I&ioxville Joint Committee, August 22, 1945, 
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correspondence and reports indicate that dirsension within the Committee resulted 
in its dissolution hut their efforts did, apparently, mobilize the more active 
organizations represented on the Committee which continued to work for and 
finally achieved complete school integration. 

Another such behind-the-scenes effort occurred in a arural countjr in Efe,st 
Tennessee where Negroes were a tiry minority but where two participants in the 
1955 workshop, a yo^ Negro teacher and a young white Baptist minister, worked 
together over a period of time to identify and organize support for school 
integration. Again, positive steps were not quickly achieved, but constructive 

t 

elements j within ministerial groups, the Negro community and among sympathetic 
white leadership, were mobilized and finally succeeded in achieving school 
integration, 

A third example of the workshop participant who continued, but in some 
(_ ! new ways, to work on local problems was a Negro labor union and N.A.A.C.P. 

leader from Bessemer, Alabama who attended Highlander school desegregation 
workshops in 1953 and 1955« After the first workshop he set up voter 
registration classes, organized educational panels and forums on current 
events and worked with and through other organizations in his community to 
encourage Negroes to vote and to take an active part in desegregation efforts.^ 



O 



^Prancis Jfanis, Field Reports, Tennessee Council on Human Relations, 1955. 

^/ill Thomas, Reply to Highlander Folk School Questionnaire on leadership 
Training, April, I955. 
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During the 1955 workshop, he served as a participant-resource person describing 
his activities as well as ^thering additional ideas to strengthen coimnunity 
efforts in Bessemer. 

Some examples of effects, both direct and indirect, are more readily 
identifiable. Esau Jenkins, on returning from the 1954 workshop to Johns 
Island, South Carolina, wrote back to the Highlander staff that he had decided 
to attempt to “integrate" school leadership on the Island by running as the 
first Hegro candidate for School Trustee since the Reconstruction Period. 

He was defeated, but he succeeded in arousing Negro interest in qualifying to 
vote and in demanding improved school and community services,*^ 

Certainly the most dramatic action taken by a participant in the 1955 
School Desegregation Workshop was by Mrs. Rosa Parks. Her refusal, some 

I 

I 

months after her return home, to give up her bus seat to a white passenger not 

only was the first act in the prolonged Montgomery Bus Boycott but was viewed 

by many as the first major event in the Southwide civil rights movement. 

Although Mrs. Parks was certainly not “taught" at the workshop the action 

that she was to take, she was taught by her experience there the possibility 

of living as an equal in an integrated society. The woman responsible for 

sending her to Highlander wrote after the Montgomery Bus Boycott was underway: 

But now comes your part ... the effect that the School had on 
Mrs. Parks. When she came back she was so happy and felt so 
liberated and then as time went on she said the discrimination 
got worse and worse to bear after having, for the first time in 
her life, been freee of it at Highlander. I am sure that had a 
lot to do with her daring to risk arrest as she is naturally a 
very quiet and retiring person ... .2 



See Citizenship Education Program Study, p. 92 

I 

Letter from Mrs. Clifford Durr, Montgomery, Alabama, January 30> 1956. 



Thus, the residential workshop, in addition to helping participants develop 
practical guidelines for school desegregation provided them with an example of 
what could he and made them more critical of what was. 

The School Desegregation Workshop as a leadership Training Model 

The Supreme Court decision of ]^y, 1954 was very explicit in its con- 
clusion that "in the field of public education, the doctrine of ‘separate but 
equal' has no place," The decision, however, which ordered an end to segre- 
gation in the public schools offered no procedures of deadlines. How and 
when desegregation was to occur was left to local authorities and initiative. 

In the midst of a white South largely determined to resist or delay action as 
long as possible and a Negro South largely unaccustomed to assuming any leader- 
ship role within the total community, the Highlander Polk School held its series 
of integrated residential workshops on the desegregation of schools. They were, 
as has been indicated, the first such workshops in the South with the objective 
of preparing local leadership to carry out the Supreme Court decision in their 
various communities. 

In several ways these workshops on school desegregation achieved their 
objective. They managed to assist the school desegregation process in a number 
of Southern communities, however slowlyj to develop, test and revise practical 
materials such as A Guide to Community Action which were widely distributed and used 
and to prepare a number of Southern Negro and white community leaders, socially 
and psychologically not only to work together for desegregated schools but to 
live together in a desegregated society. 
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J Because of the effectiveness of this series of workshops at the several 

levels, they represent a workable leadership training model which should he 
useful uo other institutions and organizations in the South, There are at 

least four major reasons, analysis would indicate, that the model has proved 
a workable one: 

jhe inmediate soc ial relevance of the workshop *3 educational objective 
which was defined in relation to urgent social needs of a given time, 
region and group of people; 

2) t he_kinds o:tparticipants selected , who, although they represented a 
wide -variety of ages and socio-economic and educational backgrounds, were 
all working with some local church, labor union, ci-vll rights or com- 
munity organization to change communi-ty patterns of segregation; 

3) the several kinds o f learning experiences offered including the 
oPPo^^J^ity for participants to think through their problems and develop 
specific but flexible plans fer coping with them and to live and partici- 
pate in u. variety of social, educational and work activities within a 
"desegregated” residential community; and 

t h® functional relationsh i p between the outcomes of one workshop and 
t^_planning and agenda of the nex t— whereby a group of participants in 
one workshop served as an advisory committee for the next; the materials 
produced by a given workshop were a resource for the following workshop 
and participants who, like Esau Jenkins or Mrs, Rosa Parks, assumed 
major leadership roles in their communities became staff and 
persons, sharing their experiences and insights, 
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WOR'CInIG toward public school 

INTEGRATION 

the beginning group 

the JOINT COMMITTEE 

r7 hat Is Its Purpose? 
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^•Vho Are Its Members? .... 

• • • • # 

How Does It Pu7ictionf • , , 

• • • • # 

SUGGESTED LINES OF .^.CTION 

Get the Facts 

• ♦ • • ♦ 

Understand the Board of Education 
V/ ork For A Better Board of Education 

Wl-IAT TO SAY TO SCHOOL 
BOARD 
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BUILDING PUBLIC SUPPORT 



CBEC£DING EAGE BLANK- NQIEILMED 

^ ^ y ^ ^ 

•* ^ u \* U U w li li ,j ^\j 



WO.^KINC TOWARD PU3LIC SCHOOL 
iNTEGRATION 

The Supreme Court has directed that a “prompt and reason- 
able start” be made to eliminate all segregation in Public 
Schools. Since local ci.;y and county school authorties are 
primarily responsiole, interested citizens and community 
groups should find out what plans are being made for de- 
segregation. If there are no plans or if there are unsatis- 
factory plans you may find that some of these suggestions for 
group action can be adapted to your situation. All are based 
on actual experiences of community groups in the South. 



iHE BEGINNING GRCCR 



A small group of people v/ho are seriouslj' concerned about 
woriving for puoiic school desegregation meets informally in 
someone s home. There may be as few as two persons or as 
many as six or ei^at who start tiie original group. It is most 
desirable that this be an integrated group, but if this is not 
possiole, start with what you have. Plan to integrate your 
group as quickly as possible. The group will begin to enlarge 
itself by drawing in other interested individuals. Enough 
members must meet fairly regularly to carry the continuity 
of the program decided upon. 

It IS likely that some of the people in the group will be mem- 
bers of organizations such as Parent-Teacher Association, 
League of Women Voters, United Church Women, National 
Association For the .Advancement of Colored People, Young 
Women’s Christian Association and the Southern Regional 
Council. In some communities there will be several of these 
organizations which are publicly committed to support school 
desegregation. 

The object to the group is to get the eventual support of these 
organizations for the various steps leading toward desegrega- 
tion. The League of Women Voters, for instance, may agree 
to woi k toward strengtnening school tenure laws so that 



. teacher intcifration will not mean loss of jobs for qualified 
■ teachers of any race or color. The PTA may agree to sup- 
port interracial seminars and discussion groups for teachers 
to better prepare them for understanding each other and for 
handling mixed classes of children. The NAAGP may feel 
that its job is to develop better understanding among its own 
members as w-ell as to see to it that the local ;ohool board 
docs not evade its legal responsibilities. As soon as you have 
three or four such organizations agreeing to work on prob- 
lems related to school desegregation your group is ready to 
form a Joint Committee. 

THE JOINT -OMiVlITTEE 

The term “Joint Committee” is one which Avas developed out 
of the experience of citizen groups working over a period of 
years in such places as V/ashinglon, D. C., and Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and is used here to describe this type of com- 
munity activity. 

What Is Its Purpose? 

To bring -about prompt and ordcidy des-egregation of public 
schools through maximum support from existing community 
organizations. 

Po stimulate cooper-ation among all groups for the continued 
improvement of the public school system before, during and 
after the ansition period. 

Who Are Its Members? 

A Joint Committee consists for the most part of people who 
arc active members of a wide variety of community organi- 
zations such as churches, unions. League of V/omen Voters, 
NAACP, PTA, Urban League and Civic Clubs. In addition 
there may be individual mcmbci's \vho can conu ibutc active- 
ly to the planning and work of the Joint Committee even 
though they ^'o not represent an organization. J est as the 
original inf: ,ud group starts with a few people, the Joint 

Committee can start with the support of only a few organi- 
zations and add to its membership as it goes along. 

How Does It Function? 

The Joint Committee -works as a fact-finding an .1 educational 
group, ofifering services, acting as a clearing house for infor- 



niation and drawing up specific statements and plans for ac- 
tion to be submitted to participating organizations. It issues 
no statements, seeks no publicity and takes no action in its 
own name. It docs not attempt to take away power or pres- 
tige^ from existing organizations but rather is set up to co- 
ordinate and supplement their efforts. 

Joint Committee members from existing organizations 
should be specifically authorized to represent their organiza- 
tions. It should be made very clear, however, that organiza- 
tions do not commit themselves to any policy or course of 
action by designating a member to represent them on the 
Joint Committee. They may decide to endorse or act upou 

some of the Joint Committee’s recommendations and to re- 
ject others. 

Once a statement of policy or a plan of action has been de- 
cided upon by the Joint Committee, copies of the proposed 
plan should be mailed to each member. He in turn is re- 
sponsible for presenting it to his organization for considera- 
tion. 



A deadline should be set for the organizations to arrive at a 
decision on the proposal and to reply to the secretary of the 
Joint Committee. The secretary then issues a statement, 
signed not by individuals but in the name of all organizations 
which have given approval. 

When personal action is to be taken by members of the Joint 
Committee, such as a conference with school board mem- 
ber, each person speaks as an individual or as a represen- 
tative of his own organization, not as a Joint Committee 
member. 



Moot Joint Committees will naturally have a few energetic, 
devoted persons who attend most of the meetings and assume 
responsibility for making plans ; others will attend meetings 
when subjects of special interest arc discussed. This should 
not pi event the Joint Committee from working and planning 
ahead, on the basis of majority agreement among members 
picsent. On the other hand, less active members should not 
be permitted to fall by the wayside. Notify all members of 
Joint Committee meetings by post card or telephone. Larger 
groups may send out a simple newsletter, or copies of the 

— 7 __ 




meetinjj’s minutes to all its members. But every effort 
Should be made to keep in elose personal eontaet with all the 
members, by visits or phone eall. 

Be on the lookout for more organizations to partieipate in the 
Joint Committee. You should draw leadership to share in 
the planning and earrying out of the work from as many or- 
ganizations as possible. As new members jDm the group, 
plan some job that they ean perform. Encourage^ them to 
assume responsibility, and to use their own methods and 
ideas. 



SUGGESl ED LIMES OF ACTION 

Some of the following . uggestions can be used by the infor- 
mal beginning group as well as by the Joint Committee. 

Get the Facts 

A good first step for your committee is to get the facts on 
schools in jour community. Visit classrooms, talk with 
teachers, students and parents about sanitation, heating and 
fire protection. Find out hov/ large the classes are and 
whether school buses are overcrowded. Present these facts 
to your city or county officials aud to members of your board 
of education. Give comparative figures between white and 
Negro schools. Explain how both white and Negro children 
suffer because of segregation. Point out the costliness of a 
dual system in terms of qualitj' of education as v/cll as size 
of school budget and ask the chool board to consider the 
psychological disadvantages of segregation to all children. 

Uadcfstand the Board of Education 

Who arc its me. ? What arc the factions? 7/ho are 
the most sympathc..... members and to ■what degree? V/hat is 
the relationship between the board and the superintendent? 
Find and use the means available for contact with the board 
in order to keep informed and to let them know that citizens 
aic intcicstcd. Attend board meetings. Find out ■vv'hat the 
rules are about citizens speaking at board meetings and con- 
sidei how you may effectively use the privilege. Make re- 
peated personal visits and contacts -with board members. 
^.^akc oral presentations and write letters to the board. 



JV Oi'k for A Better Board of Education 

If your board members are elee' il, organize a slate of ean- 
clidates whom you feel can do the best job. If the board Is 
appointed, work with the appointing agent and bring public 
pressure to bear. You need people of integrity who are in- 
terested in school problems. It is very important to have 
Negro representation if you arc to plan intelligently for the 
integration of races. Active citizen support at the polls is 
essential if you arc to have good school board officials. 

WHAT TO SAY TO SCHOOL BOARD 

Make some or all of the following suggestions to your school 
board. Be ilexiblc and ready to change your emphasis as the 
situation develops. 

Submit to the board, for its adoption, a statement of basic 
policies which should govern desegregation plans. The state- 
ment should specify that both pupil assignment and all per- 
sonnel management should be carried out without regard to 
race. (Highlander workshop statement available). 

Gather information on the mechanics of successful desegre- 
gation in other areas and share your findings w’ith the board 
members. 

Present facts on teacher loads, number of shifts, travel time 
and distances to show that some children are being discrim- 
inated against. 

Arrange workshops or seminar.s for public school teachers 
\vhere they may work together in seeing the role of teachers 
in an integrated school system and the responsibility of the 
teacher in affecting attitudes. Work this out with school 
oflicials and secure their cooperation. Assistance can he 
rccurcd from human relations agencies and from colleges 
and universities. 

In "omc communities lay groups, or citizens’ advisory com- 
mittees, arc being appointed by the board of education. We 
recommend that such committees be interracial and that they 
include no one who is a “yes-man”, or whose job or financial 
security might be placed in jeopardy as a result of the com- 
mittee s actions. All members should be committed to ac- 
complishing desegregation in as prompt and orderly a man- 
ner as possible. Citizens’ advisory committee meetings 

I 
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should bo open to the public and interested people and or- 
ganizations should be invited to participate. A citizens’ 
coininittee can help to take pressure off the scht -! board and 
permit it to act more constructively. It may help in gainin;^ 
public understanding and acceptance of the desegregation 
plan. 

Cooperate with agencies such as NAAGP when the school 
board is being petitioned by parents to admit Negro children 
or when legal action is necessary. 

Work with non-administrative organizations concerned with 
school policy id educational excellence. PTA’s should be 
urged to meet together interracially even if immediate organ- 
izational merging is impossible. State and local color bars 
should be removv and PTA organizations integrated all the 
way up. Promote integration of teachers’ activities and pro- 
fessional associations. (Future Teachers of America, Na- 
tional Education Association, etc.) 



UILL MG PUBLIC SUPPORT 

Some suggested ideas to stress arc: 

“We have a responsibility to. implement the Supreme Court 
decision.” 

4 

We can have a better school system after w'c integrate.” 

“Experience shows that desegregation is a feasible and con- 
structive experience.” 

“We cannot solve these severe problems wilhoi t desegrega- 
tion.” 



Desegregation is more effectively accomplished in a single 
step than in a serr.s of steps with delays in between.” 

Do willing to change the emphas’ of your message as devel- 
opments occur. Work with the press. Encourage emphasis 
on school news. Get to know the reporters who will have 
the most to do with school news. You can often give them 
loads to information w'hich will help them to get good stories. 

' :1k w'ith editors and editorial writers. Issue press I'clcases 
action you have agreed upon. 



R.ndio and TV stations will i^ive some free time for proj*i*ams 
, in the public interest. Interpretations of the meaning of the 
court decision, the story of local school conditions, reports 
on the experience of desegregation, discussions by students 
themselves— these and other ideas which you will have can 
make excellent programs. Discussions of integration can be 
included in programs on human relations, mental health, and 
child dc\ dopment. 

Help other groups find speakers and materials. Offer to 
come to their meetings to make a report on what you arc 
doing. 

Build a mailing list of interested persons including leaders in 
organizations, ministers, and other active people. You can 
send out reports of projects, facts about the schools, and an- 
nouncements of any meetings to which the public is invited. 
You may want to send out a regular bulletin or newsletter 
or distribute important printed material. 

Select projects which you arc able to do. Do not expect that 
you can do all of these things at once or that all will be 
equally effective. Use ilie talent you have and the channels 
available to you. 



In anticipation of the 1954 Supreme Court ruling on Public 
Schools, Highlander planned early in 1953 a series of workshops 
to develop plans for an orderly transition from segregated to 
integrated schools. 

A «^uidc To Action” was first drafted by parents, teachers, 
clergymen, industrial workers and fa« mers who gathered at 
Highlander for a five wee! workshop during the summer of 1953. 
Experiences reported at similar worshops in 1954 and 1953 have 
been incorporated in this revised edition of a “Guide To Action.” 
Each sugg :on is based on methods that have demonstrated their 
value in one or more Southern communities. 

These workshops h.ivo been made possible by individual contri- 
butions and by grants fi-om the Field Foundation, Inc. 



HIGHLANDER FOLK SCHOOL 
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H IGHLANDER 



School, chartered in 
193w for adult education, the training of 
rural and industrial leaders and general 
acadeimc education”, keeps open house 
m the xennessee mountains for people 
and ideas. Adults, without reference to 
color, religion, schooling ■ economic 

status gather here thro’ che year. 

Students and teachers h/e -n -.^rmally in 
halt a dozen houses around a lake Pere 
they study, discuss and plan how best to 
meet the challenging social, educational 
and economic problems confronting in- 
aiviQuals and communities in the South 



Hiifhliinder Folk School 

Montcftcl«» T«nnoss«« 






THAINIMG LEADERS FOR CKlZEIiSHIP SC^Qi^ 
OUTLINE or TRAINING WORKSHOP 
(one w««k in length) 



Sunday 

Teachers and supervisors arrive in the afternoon^ 
register at the sMin buildingi and are assigned to 
living quarters* 

6t30 Dinner (sasie hour every evening) 

itoo-io>ob 

Slmtn* • ’ 

Introduotiony 

Pr>»*BUtt*w of 

rolloving the singli^t period of about tboaty »iiHstos» 
participants will bo asked to Isitroduoo tlMMssolvos» and . 
toll soMothing about the ooaMuiltlos from whiah they 

COMO* 

A Highlander staff aoiUhor or a oonsultaat will prosofit 
the qitisenship Sobo#l idea, asplaining bow it originated, 
and how it is related to tbo total eoanunitir* 

71m Citisenship School is a now kiii^ of sobool, wboiro 
adults learn bow to help t b oa so lwoa and tbair neighbor a 
to booosio first class oitisona« and to u#0 tiNiir voting 
power effectively for realising tbo op p or tnnitlOd of 
oitisenship* 'fbo proooos of ooitisonatil#* io loamod 
and practiced with tbo loarnini of ro od i ng and writing 
wbioh is t^ first stop in sodriifg oitia mi li l p pOooiblo* 
Learning and purpose for learning go band |p bnni* 

Participants will bs givsn an opportnnit|r hs aolc t|iiootlMii 

dt tbs clooo sf tbs prsgtan partisipnnto hill sign dg for 
voluntary duties of serving noalo and wasbing dish Od * 






» H" ai ■> 1 1 ct 1 1 «j n i* * 1 1 1 

1 hr C 1 1 1 7**n.ship Sc lie*. I Mia 

kt-ad 1 ti{i (taught a'^ V>iting at id Rigi > tt at ion ) 
\iluntar> Skill Vvr lod 
S 1 ng i ng 

Jteview uf C«'~‘ntent lor Citizeni>hip Schools 



9:00“I0;d0 



' tmmst ra t 1 oti Clasr The niti7.enship School Idea* ♦ 

Tilt liador (a II 1 gh 1 a i^d c r staff ii.ember or a c‘.>nsvil tant ) 
will take the lole of teacher. I'sing the content of 
the Sunday evening pr « en t a 1 1 on , he will question the 
paiticipants on the undi r s tand ing they now have of the 
Cxti/en*'hip Sole *1, i*- background 'nd specific purposes, 
its relationship to the conmiunit-y As a whole, and its 
way ' t relating learning to community action* 

fhi in.p'U t anor i.f the vote will be- emphasized as kAy to 
civic epper t un 1 1 1 es (i.e. juh opf'ortuni t ies , legal rights, 
tax supp, it.d Services, use of public transport, Inte- 
gra ti.,n ol school V,, etc.) 

I h€* leader will emphasize the importance of literacy as 
basic in sicut i ng and using the vote effectively* For 
this leason literacy is basic to the Citizenship School 
plan, and leading and writing arc learned in terms of 
Citiztnship, first of all voting and registration* 

(This class is one which can give supervisors and teachers 
an idea of how an introductory class in the local Citizen- 
ship School might be handled.) 



10;p0 Coffee Brea k (same time every morning) 

During tlie break the teachers and supervisors will be 
asked to w^ite down one or two questions, or points 
that need further clarification, about the Citizenship 
-School idea, and to hand them to the leader before the 
11;00 session begins, 

1 1 :00-12 ;1Q 



The group will review and criticize the demonstration 
cla^ys. Using ipiKsti.rs handed in, the leader will 
guide particijants to clarify and sharpen the focus of 
the first two ssions* 



*ih€fse ai«- t hr oul det unst i ation classes offered during the 

week* 
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A t t , I a II i ii f f ' d 111 f 1 ti of t h 1 k i nd t he H i gh lander 1 trader 
uill take t}i< I > 1 , ,.f t cache I, aii<! uill conduct the read- 
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8;00«XO>00 I 

Singliig 

R<vi»w of Confnt for Cltl»f>n»tiip S^llgoLt 

Th« singX^m period, which vill he » part cf aiiary avaniiiji 
session^ ha» two purposes* First of all it is far 
plaasura* Second t iX desM>nstrates ways in wlileli ^rewp 
singing can be used and taught in the local scheels* 
FaMlliar songs will be sung* and there will be praetiea 
in song leading* Singing^ with the use of seng ebaetSf 
also gives valuable practice in reading* 

Following the singing period the Highlander leader will 
review inforsmlly the various subjects which hare been 
taught and used in Citisenship Schools* Me will shew 
how reading, writing and aritheietic are learned as 
tools in the process of learning and assuning civic 
responsibility* • 

This session is meant to fill in further the picture 
teachers and supervisors have of the three-nonth school 
term, and to emphasise again the interdependency ef con- 
tent learned and purpose for learning it— i*e* citisen- 
ship responsibility* 



5. 



.arrangements for Classes 
The Tloie for the Class 
The F'lace for the Class 
Materials and Texts 
Voluntary Skill Teriod 

Role Playing; on Arranf^ement s for Classes 
Speaker on Current \ orld Events 

9:00-10 ;10 

The Time for the Class 

Class #;roups number about 20 persons. There msLy be as 
many as four classes in a given school, and as many as 
three or four schools in a given area, worjking under 
one supervisor. Each class has its own teacher, and room. 

The school lasts three (consecutive) months. Employment, 
climate, means of transportatio * , etc., will be factors 
in determining the time of year. 

Classes are held two evenings a week, and are two hours 
long. Days of week and time of day for class will depend 
on type and time of employment of prospective students. 

The supervisor needs to have his area classes scheduled 
so that he can visit all of them in the same week. 

11 ! 00 ~ 12 ; ^0 

The Place for the Class 

Discussion will be held on proper sixe for the room; • 
beat, light, convenience of location, etc., and also the 
kind of public or private building which might be 
utilized. This may be a school, church, community build- 
ing, club house, place of business, or even a private 
ho«^e . 

T achers and supervisors will be advised about making 
contacts with community leaders to get help in finding 
such places, and arranging for their use. 

Suggestions will be made about ways of securing equipaMnt 
such as tables, straight chairs, blackboards, ate* 

At the end of the session each teacher and supervisor 
will be asked to begin making a plan for the arrangement 
of his own schools and classes, and to include in it, from 
day to day, plans for procedure which he will initiate 
when he returns to his community. These will be handed 
to the Highlander leader before the end of the week, or 
discussed with him, in preparation for the oral presenta- 
tion which the participant will make of his plan, on the 
f 1 TM 1 day. 



T uesday 



6 . 




J ; 00 - 4 ; 00 

>ia t cl la 1 and Fext^ 



IVafh*rs uiil I jo f^iv»*n samplt*^ 
to uidur in pi op* i quantities, 
cla-*'U<ijk, Ihfst aio writing 
cut in pi oxjfi sj/fs, etc. 



, and told how and where 
the materials needed for 
pads, pencils, cardboard 



text iiiii ter 111 1 s will be displayed, including state 
rcgistiatiun requirements and lit»*iacy tests, with 
explanations of level of instruction represented in 
each rio . 






4 ; 00-6 ;00 

t- 1 1 j I Hl'e 

V» luntary Skill ! or lod 

8 ;U0-1 o ;ou 

;o )’i K. 1 1 a V i ng on a rige ment s f fir Classe s 

I'a^er on ?*ur t ■ nt ' or Id 1. vents 

Tell o 1 lip Ml. -iiiginr I « ril'd, the ai r angcironts for 

ci.i-'-i- 111 ! bo iivuijd thruugl) role play’iig. Ihe 
srs-ioii uill ^'-ivo a-, a rtii- insUr to th** group that 
th,'> ..H II. w piiq.ariiig f .T the final presentation 

i‘ 1 j 1 1 a IKS i n 1 ! i lay 3 f 1 1 i no«>n • 

At thi'' t iritf .in oiit'ide speakei may be introduced. 

He uill b.‘ piiqjared tor tins particular audience, and 
will -ii.ak on St) me a-^p.^ct of current world vents-. A 
discU'*.i''n will folio \i. 

The lligblandei loader will show bow the same kind of 
plan na> be usi d in the Citizenship School program. 
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Wednesday 

Determining the Instruction Levef of Students 

Class Programming 

Practicf in Planning a Program 

Voluntary Skill Period 

Use of the Educational Film 



9i00~10 :10 

Determining the Instruction Level of Students 

A discussion will be held on how the teacher can find, 
through individual conference and testing with simpler 
and then more advanced material, the level of learning 
of each student, and how to divide the class into 
beginning and advanced groups. 

r 

11 iQO-12 :30 

Class Programming 

By describing in detail the procedure in a typical 
evening class, the Highlander leader will show thf . 

teacher how to plan a program for a class in his local 
school . 

The program will include the opening general session, 
with suggestions about what content to include; and 
it will show the way in which beginners and advanced 
students work in separate groups, but with the same 
teacher, on their different texts and workbooks* 

Suggestions will bo made about how to assign homework, 
and how to plan the closing period of the class* This 
Will usually be a general session, with a social period, 
and ?^oiiie ^pecial feature, such as an outkide speaker or 
documentary film. 

The closing general session for the local scliool is im- 
portant because it is ths time when announcements are 
made of community activities, and when students are 
Invited to assume civic responsibilities* 



2 : 00 - 4;00 

I'ractice in Planningj a Program 

The group will spend the afternoon staking and discussing 
progi arji plans, and learning, with the help of the High- 

landei leader, to visualise a typical class* Role playing 
will be used. r * •m 

4 t00-6;0 0 

Ir ee Time 

Voluntary Ski ll Peri od 



8 :O 0- 1 0 : 0 u 



I -.e t'f thf' a t 1 t)na 1 Film 



A luicf ed u( a t 1 (j iia 1 film «jn » t i /.en^h i p will be presented 
and d I Ncu.‘'.s»d , a*^ at' example oi the way in which films 
may !)«■ used in the l<-cal schools. Students will be given 
lists .if appr < *pi 1.1 1 e liirns, and told how to order them. 



1 hursday 

\ 1 ea Sc In al u I <* s 
I «'v~ • t r< I I »' < t > 1 Ip* 

' ic tuit 1 rp’ -'fiidt^-nt s fo i S chuo 1 s 

\ ' 1 ' H 1 1 . 1 1 \ ^ ^ * i ■ al 

) I V 1 ev . 1 . ta t u i t i iig S es sion 

Q: 00-10 ; U > 

\ 1 < a S c tn'd u I ■ V 

P,ach '.upi I V 1 ^ .>1 be helped to make out a tentative 

sell e 'lull' lot .ill the schools and classes of his or her 
aiea, to ( nv'.r the three months’ period of the tervi. ; 

The supi I \ 1 . I nuisi Know exactly when and where every 
clasv, bi'ing lu'ld, and plan to visit each one as 
often as po‘-")ble. 

In ii'lriif i<»n to class sch»>dules, sjiecial dates should be 
lait into tbe ti-tm plan, lor instance those on which 
Cel t .1 1 n III! . ^ 1 . , o I speakers, may be presented to all the 

schuo t opefhet in an ..iiea; and dates of registration 
da\'' Ml till iirmi. Ihi'ie a 1 fc usually civic meetings 
ante lilt • d ueek" ahecid of time v»hich should be 

incliiibn, and tbe » losinf> riight program for the term 
which Cl 11 bi pa I t 1 ( 1 pa t erl m by all th€> schools, should 
be "I h.-. 1 a i » 1 .» t i b*- be^iinning ot tbe term. Siime dates 
sboiilt b. ft .1 - I b foi teachers’ meetings. 



1 ') : 10-1 c* 



in 

•' I. C o I d 



Jim ill- 



The tear hers ,i i «• tau^-.ht how to enrt*ll students, and how 
to make an .i t t eti hi lu e ctiar I Vvhicl* will carry, In addi- 
t t ' u to l Ik t c{ a d o 1 a t 1 1* nda nc e , other pc* r t i nen t 
inloMiation siu h .i age, sex, wheihot or not the student 
Is regi-.ti red to \ote, ,j nd if so his I »^gi s t ra t lon num- 
ber , etc. 



; 0 U - 4 : ij I ) 

b»i r u 1 t 1 ng d udetu ^ i or Schools 



ib'C r n I t ;i • II t she U 1 fl bi I l li l t I d t < * t b<j s e I nd 1 V 1 d UtC 1 S who 
ha V e ,1 I I e.i d y »■ X p I I' s (1 1 i» I I r t in 1 1 - imp! veniari t • 



I 









C ii i.f-tho l t I t 111 t I rifr al\va>ft available is the per- 
^i-it ujth the irilcMfstecl inclividaal. rh*.se uhu 
“-V- a.tw.rlcl civic n.eotin,^s, ar.d have indicated will- 

roster ot prospective students 
teacher by the super vi.«^or or 

Leaders ol civic orga ri i ^a t i ons may help with recruit- 
mo„., wen aw euppo, t the schools by publicHIng 
them in public meetings. local ministers may help in 
e same way, and supervisors and teachers may be given 
opp..rtuhities ,n church services to interpret the p^o! 

ti:: :rud:ntr^^^ — or.prosp^^^ 

1 tit ei e'>t cd leaders, ministers, and church workers may 

antV i* ‘H'. supervisor in making personal calls, 

and students win urge others to become students. 

Hot liming sometimes becomes the service of a great 

rh!'\ec!urt'norr^ supervisor is the person behind 

vijt icciuitmont prog;rame 

I 

It is well to have handbills and announcement fliers 

to use ,r. meetings, and to leave in homes where visits 

«re ttux e. Ithuugh the newspaper and radio have had 

some use in publicning the Citizenship Schoots! it is 

we I LUblicity until the schools ire 

veil -Stahl ished in the community. 



4 : 00 - 6:00 



i»> Inntaiy s kill Leriod 



8 : 00- 1 0 : Oo 



j 1 ng 1 fig 
• ■ w V u f 



ecruit ing Sessio n 



whl^, . . , . Opiral situauon* 

ik* \ t,. arise m the various aep!o»cts of 

.I,w.-uss«ti 1„ the altetnocm wessjon. 

oUp','"T L‘'" bo acted out,' or a talk with an 

t I\ic . liib, Ol with a newspaper editor. 

On. „.„y p,..pa,o sample a nn.wuncement 5 and hand- 

bill which mir.lu ho uwed lor il 1 s t , , hiit Ion. 

l-olo piaiw Will .1 1 w, IIWW0.1 and nuiclred. 
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Friday 



Community I xpc-i icnce 

iiM>untatJ on Of I Ia ns lor F:nTs;r:cT; — 

Clovinp. — *" 



9 too- 10 : <0 



community Exuer.nno, 

cu‘tior*of‘’L‘ ercup into a dts- 

lot. of widei CIVIC activities in which the 

Citizenship School should be involved. 

Ciganizations now existing in communities, and which 
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Participants will learn some of the details which 
make these occasions attractive, for example how 
to decorate tables, and arrange the room, and how 
to make use of out-door materials for decorating. 
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Closing Banquet 



This time. the week will be reviewed in role playing 
and skits. 
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FOR TlUTNINCf WORKSHOP 



Info rmation affecting tnechanics of schoolai 

Considering problems arising from seasonal employment, 

* > w.hat t hree-month calendar peri od Is best suited 
for the schools in your area ? 

(list schools and months as follows: 

Promise I.and -- January, February, March 
Edisto December, January, February) 



Consideiing houi s when p€‘ople work on jobs, what hours 
are best for classes iti your area ^ — — — ^ 

(I ist schools and hours as follows: 

Ironuse land -- 7:00-9:00 
Edisto -- 3:00-5:00 P.M.) 



Does there exist in any communities of your area, a prob- 
lom about fi _ r i ding a place of meeting, or about meeting 
pub 1 1 C 1 y , on account oi community disapproval, Nerro ^ 
or white? Explain. 
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^ I n 1 u I tTtd tiun affecting content of course 



Uhat are the requirements for voting in your area ? 

1 . 

2 . 



Is there a literacy test? 

Yes No 

If so, is illiteracy a serious probleir. 
Yes No 



Is reg istration, providing •^eq uirewients can be »«t • leade 
difficult ? ; ^ 

Yes No 

• I 

If so, is it because of harassment or intimidation? Explain 



w 



By forcing Negroes to wait, closing polls, etc.? Explain. 

Because of timidity, or lack of knowledge about how to go 
about it? Explain. 



Are there any agencies or movesients in your community 
activel y at work to Increase Negro votin|^ ? Explain. 



any white cooperation in increasing tlNi Negro vote? 
Explain. • 
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ANNUAL STATISTICAL REPORT 
June 1963 - June 1364 



Nuaiber cf persons trained S02 

Number of states represented .12 

Number oi classes conducted after tralnirig. .^.^413 

Number of persons in classes o »§« .<^1 

a 

Humber of persons registered 



(Students and others influenced by Citlsenship Training) 



nijumuk TRAIMED AT nVE-DAy WORKSHOP 

H iiiliyi 

JU!|e 17 - 21, 19S3 

August 19 * 23 

September 1$ - 20 

N o v e m b e r 18 • 22 

January 8 * 10, 1964 (Penn Center) 

February i? - 21 

March 23 - 27 

April ^7 - May 1 

June 1$ • 19 (bricks) 

June 22 26 

t 




41 
63 
46 

36 

42 

46 

sit 
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MUMBER ATTEKDING REFRESHER. CQUMS 




Pates 

Auguit 16 - 18, 1963 



Stud>nU 

52 



January 3-5, 13C4 

87 



WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS PER STATE 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 




Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tannaisaa 
Texas . 
Vermont 
Virginia 







(STATE & COUWTfl 







State & County 
Alfbama 

CaUK>un 

Dallas 

Etowah 

Jefferson 

Montgomery 

Perry 



75 

32 
82 
• 64 
132 
21 
6 

U 

20 

"si* 
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Arkaniai' 
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Georgia 

Bibb 
Cbathdm 
Doughor ty 
• Emanuo] 
Jefferson 
Lee 

Muscog«j..* 

Richmond 

Tatnail 

Telfair 



Lt:)ultsiana 

Caddg ' 

Calcasieu 

Rose'lilc 

Rujudos 

MiuStssiUM 

ft “ 

Bollvdi 

Coahoma 

Forrest 

Holmes 

Leakes 

Leflore 

Madison 

Okllbboha 

Sunflower 

Waihlngton 



Morth Cafoliryi 
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Bertie 

Craven 

Onslow 
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VVtU 



3 

2 

7 

i 

3 
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2 

2 

3 
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6 

10 
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10 

116 
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15 
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27 
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V* i t\y 



- irai;^{.. 



b K - jruit 



'I'll' 'UhO 



4 TindMc tu 0:vii K.,j|,to Oi'janizdtion,; 
2 Orcjatiizi-, j-n 



' ^ i r ; v'/T » j f 



/ ■'• - ' i’i'' • ' . ■■ , i'.y .1 L...,al .Rights (,.o. Unl.iv<.;,l A,-,..;;,) 

3 Awdkom.ig it /TOsir.Tioi,; „) ,g,„,d Citizenship 

H'.K*.. , , .. ■(,, ^ 

H( Ipi. .. ... !, S . II i. ibons I- icsivo Pcn.sicms (, Wolfjte Ai-I 

^ S«.4.in; •! , i!..!,. ; !w,u„.^!,UR,n to Encourage E. -tet Bubluc-ii, Transactions 
T Encoma.:,. t .Mirustcrtr a T.-achers to Participate in Civil Rights. Struggle ■ 
b Instf'i. ti ..yji ,'ivil Hiijh’.s Bill 

4 Encourar'i., . Mt Circes tn Sn,h. Bottor Jobs 
1 Assisttr. r u, ^ 1,1 iK.^e.frpddiio,! 



I Ab.sisJic 



3 iodcf.iij . 



•or . t: 1'- -i ti,, 



‘ - in t )vvn Checks 

1 Settim.} up Cijinn.ittoe to implement Civil Rights Bill 



^ bpo-.-, i- c -it) ,al Tripb 

b Comn-ur 



3 Nutipnai -t ijfiui, : 
0 Work ir. 



t A K\ir, cement of CTolorod Peoiple (MAACP) 



1 Sookr, ^ t'., T,. 

^ Srx-i -n., t 



I 3M- .tibtraiior! 

» . fill 'aunity 
‘ ' ' ' ' ' • ’-n.'ft, f^>r Ciloinmunity 
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1 ^ A'! ; 

-> ■ . ‘ • -j ! t'.. li (Fi'A) 

V V>rn^i' rP;, ■ i. : . .-e 

4 R.-c:rf;at» Mj * ■( I- t-ris 

2 Vuiuiiteej: ' i'Jl \\<j:k 

25 Piifticipatioji in Dernoriiilrdtions 

3 Organizing Citizenship Clubs 

2 Disco,urdgln«j School Drop-Outs . 

1 Encouraging Military to Participate in Civil Rights Mov«m#nts 

3 Working in Mississippi Summer Project 

2 Attending Classes in Mississippi Summer Project 
1 Ball Bond Solicitor 

1 Deputy Registrar in Freedom Registration 
6 Work in Food & Clothing Project for COFO in Mississippi 
1 Help Elect Porsons for Public Office 
9 Attending Precinct Meetings 
15 Negotiate with City Officials 
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THE 22M) ANMAL iMSTITBTE OP EAOB KELATIOI^IS, 19^5? 

AJJ AHTITiP TilDfJOATTOIT PROJECT OP TEE HIIITED CHOUGH OP CHEIIST AKD 

PI'SK mVERSITT ■ ‘ ■ 

Historical Background of the 19^5 Institute . • 

"To Stem This Tide": The Pounding of the Institute 

Shortly "before he founded the Institute on Race Relations, Dr. Charles S. 

Johnson, with a group of colleagues in the social sciences at Pisk University, 

published a summary of racial tension areas in the United States entitled, 

1 

To Stem This Tide * 

As a man deeply concerned about the tension and conflict which were 
sweeping the nation during World War II, he took action in two far-reaching 
ways "to stem this tide": he helped establish the Race Relations Department 

of the American Missionary Association as a national service and research 
agency of that century-old organization in 1942 and, in 1944 » he founded 
within the Department, the Race Relations Institute, 

In describing the social crisis context in which the Institute was 
founded, its present director, Dr, Herman Long, who was a staff member of 
the first Institute, stated: 



Charles S, Johnson and Associates, To Stem This Tide (Chicago: 
Pilgrim Press, 1945)* 



The 
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It was a period of race riots all over the country and widely spread 
racial rumors. There was hardly a major Merican communitj- that did 
not expect a riot. It differed from the present situation largely 
because the preceeding years had not been years of forward movement. 

No single major advance liad taken place and we were caught in the 
throes of war, fighting agaii.st Nazi ideology and power, while at the 
same time, at home we were guilty of a widespread, imchanged situation 
of race exploitation. . . .It was a period. when the American community 
was seriously divided and when there were no constructive theories on 
which to base programs of reform. ... There was a need to find the 
basic policies and programs which were essential for change. There 
was a need to discover both the small and the big things which com- 
munity leaders would be able to do in order to assist change. 1 



In early statements regarding the role and objectives of the Institute on 
Race Relations, Dr. Johnson stressed both the sharing of knowledge on race 
relations problems and the development of leadership to deal with those problems. 
Thus, he wrote in the Forward to the report on the Second Annual Institute in 

1945: ■ ' 



There have been few places where the accumulated wisdom and 
experience in this field could be made available to students 
of the problem and persons interested in providing themselves 
a secure background for intelligent action. 2 



And in the same forward, he stated; 

One of its objectives has been to train new leadership for 
dealing intelligently with problems of group relations and 
for public education in this field. ^ 



"^Recorded response to interview q.uestions by Dr. Herman Long, August, I 966 . 

^Charles S. Johnson, 'Torewtvrd," Race Relations in Human Relations , Summary 
Report, Second Annual Institute of Race Relations, Fisk University. (Nashville, 
Tenn. : Race Relations Dept., American Missionary Association, 1945) » P« 
(Mimeographed . ) 

^Ibid. 
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^ ' Again, in 1949 in his. keynote address to Institute participants, he 

spoke in terms of a dual purposes *'To develop sufficient understanding and 

•j 

to devise /ays of dealing with these issues constructively and soundly." 

• Thus, although he himself was a distinghished scholar. Chairman of the 
Department of Social Science of Fisk University and subsequently President of 
* the University, he was never satisfied with achieving or helping others to 

achieve merely an academic understanding of racial problems. His conem for 
knowledge, for understanding, was always coupled with a concern for helping 
to find workable solutions. And, it should be added, he was convinced tliat 
such solutions could be found. "It is no more- impossible to correct civil 
malpractice in Alabama and Georgia," he emphasized in addressing the In- 
stitute, "than it is to eliminate gangsterism in Chicago or remove the 

2 

influence of Tammany from New York politics." 

To achieve the Institute’s broad academic and social objective, two 
basic kinds of formal learning experiences were offered, lectures and dis- 
cussions, along with various opportunities for informal learning within the 
residential situation. Of the formal aspects of the curriculum. Dr. Johnson 
explained : 

During the class hours , as they might be called , successive topics 
were in turn presented by an authority, discussed by ^ panel of 
experts, and threshed out by the membership-at-large.^ 



^ Human Bights and Human Relations , A Repart of Discussions of the Fifth 
Annual Institute of Bace Belations, Fisk University (Nashville, Tern.: Bace 

Relations Dept., American Missionary Association, 1948) » P* (MiimGographed. } 

^Ibid. 

^ Race Relations in Human Relations , p. ii 

> ^ 
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Out of this "threshing out," in large and small group discussions, early 

reports indicate, conclusions emerged which represented "to an extraordinary 

‘ ‘ ^ 1 
degree ... a consensus not only as to facts hut as to the action needed." 

Significantly, the founder and early planners of the Institute were as 
concerned with the kinds of informal residential experiences enjoyed hy par- 
ticipants as with the caliber of the lecturers and the intellectual rigor of 

the discussion . -which followed. "No less important thar the intensive course 

• . « • * • 
of study and discussion," hr. Johnson stated, **was the opportunity provided, 

outside of class hours, for informal and friendly association, for the 

enjoyment of music and poetry and for the fellowship of men and women of 

2 

like interests even though of different racial backgrounds."- 

In order to appreciate the value placed on the social group experience, 
with some ninty Institute members "varied in background, in age, in sex, in 
occupation, as well as 'in race" living, studying and working together for 
three weeks, one must view it as hi. Johnson and his staff did, in the 
context of the racially troubled time. In this context, the fact of a group 
of concerned Negroes and whites from the North and South coming together in 
a residential setting for an extended time was of social and educational 
significance as well as the race relations focus on their deliberations. 



Ibid ., ii-iii. 
^Ibid- . , p. iii. 
^ Ibid . , p.- ii. 
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The Institute Over Two Decades; Changiiig Themes and I^o'blems, Unchanging 
Excellence of Speakers and Resource Persons 



Over the two decades following the founding of the Race Relations In- 
stitute, many research and problem areas and many kinds of public and private 
programs for change were examined. Year by year, the emphasis and the focus 
changed , 

Thus, the first and early Institutes placed considerable emphasis on 
race and race theories; on the sociological background of race relations and 
on psychological aspects of race conflict and prejudice, looking primarily to 
social science research for their knowledge and insights. These same In- 
stitutes, in their consideration of promising programs and techniques for 
change focused , in large part , on the efforts of private institutions and 
organizations , 

I'lore recent Institutes have been concerned, increasingly, with political, 
economic and legal problems and processes for change and, they have dravm upon 
the knowledge and experience not only of the academic community but of various . 
agencies of government and of civil rights organizations. At the same time, 
the kinds of programs and techniques for change considered have moved from an 
emphasis on private to an emphasis on public policies and programs. 

Similarly, the themes of the Institute have reflected the growth in 
knowledge, the broadening of social perspective regarding the nature and 
significance of what wh:Lte Americans, in a simpler more hierarchical society 
and state of mind, referred to as "the race problem." Thus, an early theme 
of the Race Relations Institute was "Race Relc.tions in Human Relations"^ 

^Second, Third and Fourth Annual Institutes of Race Relations, 1945» 

1946 and 1947* 
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followed by 'Euman Relations and Himan Rights"' and, in turn, by "Implementing 
2 

Civil Rights." In the second decade, the broadening focus of concern and re- 

3 

sponsibility was suggested by such themes as "Human Values and Public Policy" 
and "Human Rights aridjThe Public Interest."^ Olhroughout the years, a perusal 
of annual reports wou!l.d indicate, one element remained unc'hanged: the con- 

tinuing' excellence of the speakers and resource persons i^ho addressed them- 
selves to the various subjects and themes, whether as scholars or as 

5 

representativ" of public and private agencies and groups working for change. 




^ Fifth Annual Institute of Race Relations, 1948* 

2 

Sixth Annual Institute of Race Relations, 1949* 

^Eighteenth Annrnl Institute of Race Relations , 1 . 

Nineteenth Annual Institute of Race Relations, 19^2. 

5 

"^Thus, in early years, distinguished social scientists included anthro- 
pcligists Robert Redfield and K.P. Ashley-Montaguej sociologists Ira PeA. Reid 
and Louis Wirth; and psychologists Gordon Allport and Kenneth Clark* Those 
presenting programs and techniques included Will Alexander of the Rosenwald 
Fund, Lester Granger of the Urban League and Robert C, Weaver of the American 
Council on Race Relations. 

And, in recent years, the lecturers on lega]. problems and precesses, 
for example, have included not only the director of the Race Relations Law 
Reportey y Vanderbilt University, but Attorneys Thurgood IXarshall and Constance 
Raker Motley of the N.A.A.C.P. Legal Defense and Educational Fund. And those 
considering programs for change have included, along with such respected 
members of the academic community as Director Dan Dodson of the Human Relations 
Center, New York University and manpower specialist Eli Ginsburg of Columbia 
University, less known and authoritative administrators and specialists from 
such public agencies as the Kentucky Commission on Human Relations, the 
President’s Committee on Equal Enployment Opportunity, the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Puerto Rican Department of labor. 
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The Instilnite lectures deserve to be compiled and their contents analyzed, 

I 

year by year, for their significance as records of an important period in 
American race relations history, for the valuable body of research knowledge 
which they contain and for the authoritative information on a variety of pro- 
grams and techniques for change represented, the accuiiulated social wisdom and 
experience of more than two decades* 

This nroject, however, as an adult education study, is concerned prxmarily 
with examining one specific Institute, the 19^5 Institute, as an example of a 
racially integrated residential adult education program for the training of 
civil rights and community leaders in the South. 



Description and Analysis of the 1965 Institute: **Human Rights in t he Great Society* 

Its Unchanged Social-Educational Purpose 

The 1965 Institute, "ffiman EieMs in the Great Society," both in statements 
ly its director and staff and in descriptive materials, make explicit its con- 
> tinuity of function and rmderlying purpose with the first Institute in 1944. 

keeping with Dr. Charles Johnson's emphasis on knowledge for social use, the 
Institute continued to he concerned with making available the "accumulated 
wisdom and experience" toward developing the "leadership for dealing intelli- 

gently with problems of group relations."^ 

The director of the Institute, Dr. Herman Long, explains that '•The purposes 

have not changed hece,use the nature of the situation in America remains largely 







Vohnson, Uaoe Delations in Human Delations:, Summary, Second Antnal 
Institute, p. i. 
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the same in spite of the great amount of change which has tajken place." He 
states : 

Our purpose, therefore, is still that of bringing information and 
orientation to community leaders both in the sense of presenting 
organized facts and information as well as bringing before com- 
munity leaders the widening range of implementing programs now at 
hand . , . 




The announcement of the I965 Race Relations Institute alluding to the 
Institute’s efforts "since its beginnings" to "relate the knowledge and 
theoretical insights developed by the social sciences to practical problems 
for breaking down the barriers and removing the inequalities," re-states as 
the fundamental purpose of its educational program "to orient these actual 
and potential community leaders to the problems, processes and methods of 
implementing better in^ergroup relations." 

Its Earticipants , Homogeneous in Age and Social Class Background 

The "actual and potential community leaders" who attended the I965 
Institute included some one-hundred fifty resident members, Negro and white, 
from various parts of the North and South, somewhat over half from the South, " 
the largest part of these from Tennessee and other Upper South and border 
states, but a total of twenty-three from Deep South states and a small group 
from Florida, 

^long. Recorded Interview. 

2 

Seventy-one or about 45 /^ were from Northern states; eighty or about 
57 ^ were from Southern and border states. 
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In terms of age and socio-economic 'background , the Institute members were 
notably homogeneous being primarily, as one member expressed it, "a middle-class 
and middle-aged group" with teachers, churchwomen*’ and ministers, in that order, 
predominating but including some social workers, intergroup agency staff members 
and government personnel and a scattering of persons of\other occupations in- 
cluding several students, writers and office workers.^ 



l?he Kinds of Learning Experiences: 

Lectures, Clinics and Integrated Residential Living 

As in the past, the 1965 Institute proposed to accon5)lish its dual purpose 
of sharing knowledge and training local leaders, first, by means of a series of 
morning and evening lectures by social scientists, agency specialists and others 
examining persisting social problems and describing current programs of "the 
Great Society" and, second, by means of afternoon clinic groups, an Bnployment 
Clinic, a Community Action Clinic and a Clinic on Church and Race, where par- 
ticipants could discuss problems of special concern and their experiences in 
dealing with them. 



Although churchwomen had been participants in all of the previous 
Institutes, along with teachers, ministers, social workers and others, it was 
only begiraing in 1$62 that the United Church Women as an organization arranged 
to have its members from various ports of the country attend the Institute in 
Reparation for carrying out their national "Assignment .-Race" program. 
Twenty-six women representing local councils attended the I965 Institute. 

2 

There were four persons who could be classified as skilled workers. 



The Institute in I 965 continued to provide, as it had since its founding, 
an experience in integrated residential living on the Pis’;C Univer’ity campu^^ 
However, statements of the administrative staff and descriptive materials make 
clear that hy 19^5 the Institute planners assumed a minimum of responsihility 
for the residential experience, for arranging social and other activities t'uein. 
the unscheduled hours 

The Institute Lectures 

Over the less than two weeks of the Institute, June 28-July 10, 19^5» 
some thirty highly qualified lecturers offered their "knowledge end insights’* 
on the problems, notably the economic problems of Negroes; on the problems and 
status of other minorities and on the processes and programs for change, legal, 
political and governmental. 

Although, in earlier years, the first week of the Institute was devoted 
to problems and the second to programs and processes for change, these were 
interspersed in the 19^5 Institute (due, no doubt, to problems of scheduling 
busy university faculty members and agency officials). 



-| 

In the announcement of the I 965 Institute, for example, the only 
mention made of residential aspects of the two week program was a reference 
to dormitory and eating facilities on the Fisk University campus with the 
added comment, "Enrollees will receive a guide to the campus and to the 
City of Nashville,. 
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Thus, the program for the first day, ^ for example. 



included : 






Mondaj»--June 2£ 

1 0 : 00-1 2 :00 IKTRODUCTION Al'ID KEHTOTE SESSCH 

Dr. Herman H. Long, Director 

2:00-3:30 STRATEGIES OF CONFLICT EESOLHTIOK 

Dr. Daniel Katz, Conflict Resolution 
Center, University of Mchigan 



7: 50 p.m. THE' EEXICA2T-A3MICAl<r raORITY 

The Honorable Edvrard R. Roybal, M.C, 
30th District, California 



i 

In a broadly-drawn key-note address on "Human Rights and the Great Society," 
the Institute Director, Dr, Herman Long, set forth the major elements involved in 
the "racial revolution," in the "transformation of American public policy and 
practice," to be considered in subsequent lectures and discussions during the 
two-week Institute, He emphasized, "First and foremost, the consolidation of 
public policy which refuses to give sanction to racial distinction in law and 
which prohibits racial segregation and discrimination under the auspices of 
state or any other form of public authority." He cited, among other elements, 

"^"Erogram Schedule," 22nd Annual Institute of Race Relations. 

2 " 
Herman H, Long, "Human Rights in the Great Society," Human Rifchts i n the 

Great Society . A Summary Repoirfc of the 22nd Annual Institute of Race Relations, 

Fisk University (Nashville, Tenn, : Race Relations Dept,, United Church of ; 

Christ, 1965 ), pp. 7-11. 
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the expanding process of desegregation; the role of the federal government and 

• ^ 

administration as "primary advocates of the new commitment to eqnality"; the 
growth of Negro political power on the national scene; the emergence of a wider 
range cf Negro leadership and the evolvement ty the civil rights movement of 
"a major new coarse of minority group strategy" based on nonviolent direct 
action and confrontation. 

In defining these elements, he suggested the need for "actionists and 
social engineers" as he described Institute participants, "to make the best 
adaptation of knowledge and insight into the decisions of policy and practice 
in our local situations and special job performances.*" 

Continuing B:oblems; "Economics and Baoe " 

Among the problems examined by the several lecturers were the continuing 
economic problems confronting Negroes in the mxdst of national prosperity. 
Examining these problems were Dr. Vivian Henderson, Associate Director of the 
Institute, former Chairman of the Economics Department of Fisk University and 
President-elect of Clark College who spoke on "Economics and Race"; the 
Executive Secretary of the National Sharecroppers Fund and an economist from 
the TJ.S. Department of Labor. 

In his analysis of the complex subject, "Economics and Race, Dr. 
Henderson raised the question, "What has been happening to Negro workers in 
a period of unprecedented prosperity?" 



Vivian W. Henderson, "Economics and Race," Ibid « , pp. 12-17 
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He answered it 157 asserting: 

The hard reality is that Negroes as a gcoup have not "been nahing 
progress, and , in the absence of some rather drastic changes in"" 
employment; and manpower utilization practices, and in the absence 
of large-scale expansion in jobs to absorb unemployed workers, there 
is a better xlie.n even chance that things could get worse for Ne^'roes 
before they get better. 

He discussed a number of reasons for this lack of progress including 
discrimination in education, employment and the apprenticarle trades; the 
basic shift in the economy affecting sources of Negro employment, automation = 
and the losing competition of Negro workers with white females and witMn a 



growing labor market. 

He documented the resulting condition with a number of statisitics on 
Negro family incomes (as compared ro ^diite) below the ''poverty line," He 
also documented the widening economic gap, "the fact that Negroes as a group 
are losing ground in terms of average income," 



Given the complexity of the problem, the solutions which Dr. Honderson 
proposed were equally complex. He urged that although better education for 
Negroes is important, in the face of continuing discrimination, "The fair 
employment provisions of Title VII of the Civil Rights Act must be implemented 
vigorously, if education is going to mean anytMng to Negro you'igsters, " 

At the same time he pointed out that to "crack the barriei*s of dis- 
crimination in employment" represented only a partial solution. "l-/e must," 
he slated, lace the whole question of the cjiianging economic environmonb, '' 
Here, he offered further statistics on Negro unemployment in relation to 
accelerated technological change. He predicted, in addition, 'T/ith the 
tremendous impact of technological change, the whole question of inequality 
xn the field of economics may tend to move from race to class," 
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In closing, he underscored the importance of vigorous implementation oC 
the Civil lights Act and the poverty program polic:les hy comimmity groups ard 
involvement of the poor themselves in these programs. 

hr. Henderson's presentation communicated in one and a half hoiu?s the 
economic problems of a decade affecting Hegro emplo 7 .n:?.ont and some projection 
of the far-reaching kinds of programs and social changes involved in bettering 
the situation. 

\7hen he completed his closely-packed presentation, there was little time 
for questions or clarification. However, his underlying message, the increasingly 
serious economic plight of Negro Americans, the widening go,p between them and 
white Americans had clearly made a keen impression on his largely non-statis- 
tically-oriented audience. They were less clear perhaps about what needed to 
be done in changing the situation. A Negro minister, commenting afterwards, 
who described the lecture as "a high point" could only agree with hr» Henderson, 
'¥e‘ve got to raise the level." 

Other Minorities: The Mexican-America n Minority 

Another set of problems examined were, as has been indicated, those of 
other minority groups. Although previous Institutes had devoted some time to 
the consideration of other groups, it was pointed out that never before had 
attention been given to the problems and changing status of such a variety of 
minority groups — Mexican, American Indian, Jewish, Puerto Eican and Carribean. 

In each case, the lecturer spoke with the authority of one who represented a 
niajor government or private agency working to improve the group's status and 
in all but one. case, the Cbmipissioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs > he was 
a prominent member of that group. 
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One of these lectiarers was a Mexican-American leader, Congressman Edward 
Roybel of California, speaking on *'The Mexican-Americau Uinority. ” ' Referring 
to Mexicans as "the oldest ethnic minority," Congressman Roybel described some 
of the problems of the Spanish-speaking minority numbering 750,000 in California 
and 7*500,000 in the United States, He described his o\m effor'^s and those of 
Saul Alinsky’s Industrial Areas Poundation to encourage the "sleeping gianb/' 
the Mexican-American in California, to become interested in civic affairs, to 
register and vote and exercise the full rights of citizenship. 

He emphasized the importance of the minorities, notably Mexican and Ilcgro, 
working together politically. He told of some of the problems encountered in 
bringing them together in his Congressional District, He mentioned, for ex- 
ample, that the federal poverty funds had been held up in los Angeles when 
Mexicans and Negroes each formulated separate programs, "In California," he 
stated, the minorities together "could elect a governor or at least hold the- 
balance of powei?, " 

The question and answer period was far-flung with some Vest Coast In- 
stitute members raising questions about California politics and about Saul 
Alinsky (who was unknown to a good many) and others asking the Congressman's 
views on Yiet Nam and Red China, Still others among Negro Institute members 
expressed interest in learning about the problems of other minorities, A 
Mississippi teacher commented later, "So often we get bogged dovm in 
what's bugging us," A minister from Florida not only indicated interest in 
and sympathy for "other ethnic groups more distressed than Negroes" but stated 
that he had gotten the idea "of trying to communicate with Cubans in ry area." 

1 

Edward R, Roybal, "The Mexican-American Minority," , pp. 107"111 
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P coceffses and Ilrograins for Chsxicei “Strategies of f lict Resolution 

Well over half of the lecturers during the tvjo weelcs of t?io Institute 
presented programs or analyzed processes of and resources for change. Among 
these were social scientists, lawyers for the civi.l rigu!;s movement and or- 
ganizations and officials from various departments and agencies of the Pederal 
Government with responsibilities for implementing rocen'jly enacted legislation 
and policies for equal rights and opportunities. 

The first of these lecturers following the opening session of the Institute 

^ms a closely-reasoned, research-oriented analysis on "Strategies of Conflict 
1 

Resolution" by Dr, Daniel Katz of the University of Michigan, Conflict Resolution 
Center, Dr, Katz presented his audience, made up primarily of churchwomen, 
ministers and public school teachers, with five theoretical strategies for 
conflict resolu-^ion: 1) power mobilization; 2) propoganda and persuasion; 3) 

utilization of the existing structure; 4) search for moral consensus and 5) 
con;Qict denial. 

In defining these strategies, in turn, he illustrated them, drawing upon 
a variety of sources including the literature of social science research, foreign 
policy, labor-managment history, campus protests and the civil rights movcrcnt, 

Ir. evaluating the several strategies, the weaknesses and potential of 
each in various situations. Dr, Katz suggested that some combination of these 
was generally most effective "in real life," 

During the brief period after the lecture, audience -‘embers, while at- 
tempting to assimilate the theoretical models and diverse applications of those 




1 



Daniel Katz, 



"Strategies of Conflict Resolution," Ibid . , pp. 53~57» 
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fflodels, were free "co ask Questions of Dr. Katz. Under the circunstances,^ only 
» , « • ' ’ » 
a small numher of questions were raised and some of these were too personal or 

too specialized to Ue dealt with in the time available. Among the side coramonts 

noted hy this participant-ohserver vras a suggestion made hj a research-oriented 

intergroup agency staff person, "Let’s have a discussion to talk about the . . * 

session and a remark a churchv;oman who complained, "I’m tired of sitting, 

I want some practical answers." 




The Leg a l Processes and Civil Righ ts 

Among the several civil rights la^vyers who spoke was Attorney Jack 
Greenberg, Director-Counsel, U.A.A.C.P, Legal Defense and Educational Eund, 

-1 

whose subject was "New Developments in the Legal Struggle for Civil Rights."* 
Attorney Greenberg outlined, in terms of historical-legal events, the efforts 
to attack the "separate but equal doctrine" over several decades culminating 
in the 1954 Supreme Court decision. Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 

The Court, he stated, not only ruled on school segregation but "proclaimed 
for America once again the ideals of the Declaration of Independence 

Outlining the major direct action efforts for full civil rights since 
that date — the sit-ins, the freedom rides, and the Birmingham and Selma demon- 
strations, he asserted that the reaction underlying them 'Vould not have 
occurred without the Supreme Court decision of 1954" J^nd, in turn, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and the pending 1965 Act would not have occurred without 
the demonstrations. 



C 
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Jack Greenberg, "New Devclopmonts in the Legal Struggle for Civil Rights," 



Ibid., pp. 55-40* 
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Turning to the legal problems of enforcing the new Civil Eights Legis- 
lation, he examined in som^^ detail, the several provisions of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, the government's efforts to enforce them and the ways in which 
indi-^duals and groups, especially in the South, have sought to evade the law# 

He considered especially the uses and misuses of the "federal cut-off provision" 
which states that "if a school, a hospital, or any other institution receives 
federal funds, it cannot segregate on the basis of race," He described some of 
the efforts of his legal staff in pressing the Federal Government to enforce 
such provisions. 

"All of this," he concluded, "means a bigger job for government, but it 
also means a bigger job for the cooperating lawyers of the N.A^A.C.P, Legal 

Pi-ind as well," He emphasized the heavy burden placed on a relatively 
small number of Southern Negro lawyers such as two other lawyers who addressed 
the Institute, Attorney Avon Williams of Nashville and Attorney Peter Ball of 
Biimnngham. "If there would be no Civil Rights Act of 19^4 without demon- 
strations," he stated, "there also would have been no demonstrations without 
the civil rights lawyers. People cannot demonstrate if they are in jail," he 
explained, and "they also cannot demonstrate unless they have confidence that 
if they are acting within their rights, lawyers are going to protect them." 

There were a number of questions raised after Attom(?y Greenberg's 
lecture by Institute members seeking legal information and clarification 
relevant to situations in their various communities, A man from Raleigh, 

North Carolina wanted more details on the legal problems involved in de- 
segregating a hospital ward. Someone from Nashville wanted to know what action 
could be taken with regard to a "club" which claims to admit persons on a mem- 
bership basis, but only turns away Negro patrons. A question was asked as to 



the relative merits of "freedom of choice" versus. the nei^hlorhood school in 
achieving local school desegregation. The 'subject of discrimination in the 
sale of housing was brosehed, of realtors being unwilling to show Negroes 
houses in certain sections, here, Greenberg dealt with the problem briefly 
and added, "If you want to file suit in your community, get in touch with us."^ 

The Federal Government and the Conciliation of Crises 

Among the federal government representatives who addressed the Institute 

to outline and describe the programs of their agencies was James laue, staff 

member of the Community Relations Service, Department of Commerce, In dealing 

with the subject, "Social Conflict, Social Change and the Community Relations 
2 

Service," Mr, laue indicated that the major functions of the Community Re- 
lations Service, as established under the I964 Civil Rights Act are: *'To assist 

communities in the conciliation of disagreements arising from discriminatoiy 
practices based on race, color, or national origin which may impair the rights 
of persons under the law or which may affect interstate commerce. A moie 

general function," he added, "is to help create a national climate of compliance 
with the Civil Rights Act of I964." 

Although he spoke briefly on the preventive and public relations services 
of the CEIS, Mr. laue placed primary emphasis on its role in the conciliation of 

As noted in the Clinic on Church and Race discussion, at least one 
person responded to this offer of assistance. 

2 . 

^ James H, laue, "Social Conflict, Social Change and the Community 
Relations Service," Human Rights and the Great Society, pp, 58-63. 
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community crises. A crisis, he ohseived, either actual or potential, makes 
■’'cosciliation possible '*iDainiy because people usually will not move until the 
stato 5UO becomes so unbearably uncomfortable that they have to.” Before i960, 
he observed, there was a need for some way to creatre crises; since that time, 
direct action by the civil rights groups has brought these crises about. 

In examining the process of change^through-crisis , he suggested that there 
are seven steps involved which he referred to as the "seven C»s": Challenge, 

Conflict, Crisis, Confrontation, Communication, Compromise and Change. This 
last condition he defined as "the achievement ly protesters of at least some 
of the goals set forth in the challenge." 

Returning, in closing, to the positive relationship of crisis to the work 
of his agency, laue stated, "The great paradox we work under in the CRS is that 
we know that the quickest way to get folks to do right ... is to have a good 
crisis now and then— but at the same time we cannot advocate crisis." 

In the question period, an. Institute member from Selma commented on the 
process as he had observed it is Selma. '*We have gotten communication,” but, 
he emphasized, "not much results.” laue admitted, "I forgot to tell you that 
the process often breaks down." 

Someone raised the question of the ‘agency's responsibility for monitoring 
slanted and censored news broadcasting in states such as Mississippi. laue 
replied that his agency had only the power of persuasion, When it was suggested 
that its research staff might gather data on the problem, he explained, "There 
are only three of us in the Research Department.” 

A member of a Southern intergroup agency asked how the Community Relations 
Service related its services to state and local agencies. laue indicated that 
CRS tried, whenever possible, to work through these agencies, "to move back to 
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■fche local level,'* 

A white Miseissippian prged that the federal government "has to help ns, 
force us" to conciliate crises. lane stressed the impcrtance of local leader- 
ship in maintaining communication between Uegro groups and the white community, 
to "warn them of crises" and the "need for conciliating; " ' 

Since the Community Belaticns Service, as a year old agency working behind 
the scenes, was new to many Institute mranbers, specific questions were relatively 
few. However, persons representing various communities and groups indicated an 
interest in learning about it as a potential resource. 

In his overview at the end of the Institute, Dr. lewis Jones, sociologist 
and staff member in large lart^ responsible for defining the theme, "Human Eights 
“ Society," and for selecting a number of the lecturers and lecture 

related the various parts to the whole and the Institute, 
historically, to previous Institutes. Indicating that over the years there 
had been a basic shift in ilmerioan race relations "from custom to power, " 
he summarized the kinds of power, the programs and processes for change as 

they had been described and analj/zed by the various lecturers in the course 
of the Institute, 



The Clinic Groups 



O 



In contrast to the morning lecture sessions, where Institute members 
listened to two lectures and asked questions of the lecturers, the afternoon 
clinics on Employment, on Church and Eaoe and on Community Action were 
relatively informal discussion sessions which, according to a pi'e-Institute 
statement "give attention to special problem areas and the e:q>erienoes of 
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the Institute perticipants. " V/hat was discussed within these clinic groups 
was, to varying degrees, decided by participants hut the three "broad problem 
areas had been defined by the staff some ten years previously# They represent? 
the Institute director indicated, "lasting categories of interest," He observed 
that the community category "is probably too broad but," he explained, "we liave 
not yet found a "better substitute."^ 

Each of the clinic groups was headed "by a" clinic leader, "an Institute staff 
member who was assigned according to his special knowledge and interest and 
functioned as he saw fit — as a teacher-lead or, a facilitator of group discussion 
and decision-making, a resource person sharing his expertise or sor:o combination 
of these. The two clinics described, "based on taped sessions, were selected 
because they A^ried most in terms of the roles of the clinic leaders and, 
therefore, the roles of participants. 

The third clinic, on Community Action, headed "by sociologist Dr. Joseph 
Taylor was a group with a v/ide range of interests and some thirty participants 
from thiirbeen states. Th^ remained together as a group throughout their 
nine afternoon sessions and attempted "by means of total group discussion, 
presentations "by outside resource persons and presentations "’ey group members 
to consider, to some degree, a great many community problems including: 
housing, education, the urbanization process, general problems of the "inner 
city," identifying and using commanity resources, strategies of effecting 
change, jroblems of migrant peoples and the administration of justice. 



Dr, Herman Long, Recorded Interviev;, 



The Baployment Clinic 



The Employment Clinic, renamed hy the Clinic leader, Dr. Vivian Henderson, 
the Equal Opportunity Clinic, was made up of some twenty-five persons, primarily 
teachers, churchwomen and staff members of intergroup agencies, more than half 
of whom were from the North. 

In deciding what shoiad he the major subjects for discussion. Dr. Henderson 
gave individmls a brief oppoirfcunity to indicate their areas of interest as th^ 
introduced themselves at the first meeting of the group. Of those who ventured 
to comment, several indicated an interest in the Federal Poverty Program. He 
then passed out a mimeographed list of recommended topics which had been 
discussed by the Employment Clinic in previous years to which he had added 
several additional topics, some eighteen in all. After a fe\7 reactions to the 
list ranging from a person who underscored the idea of discussing vocational 
training to a person suggesting that the group concern itself with "basic 
causes" of the economic problems to someone urging, "Ne need to dream a little 
bit, more than these questions permit us to do," Dr. Henderson brought the group 
back to the subject of the War on Poverty. He emphasized, "It opens up whole 
new areas" and "supports the idea of examining new approaches." The first 
meeting of the Clinic ended with the decision to focus on this program.^ 

In discussing the Poverty Program with his Clinic group, Di?. Henderson 
used as his "text," various sections of the law establishing the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and special materials which he had obtained as a con- 
sultant to that agency. One afternoon meeting,^ for example, was devoted to 

1 

Harticipant-observer notes on session, June 29, I965 
^Material based on tape recording of session, July 6, 1965 . 
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discussion of the section of tne law describing the Coimunity Action Program 
:->ndprson reading excerpts, analyzing and interpreting them and raising 
questions. Considerable time was spent examining the meaning and implications 
of the phrase "maximum feasible participation of the poor. " The group was 
ashed, "\'/h?,t do you do to involve the poor?" Someone replied, "See what they 
want." Dr, Henderson agreed that this was "a step," but went on to emphasize 
the importance of involving the poor in the actual programs. 

Someone else asked, "How do you create an atmosphere so that the under- 
pristLlcged are not made to feel constantly inferior?" Dr. Henderson commented 
on the importance of the question and invited others to respond. There was 
some discussion of groups in which the poor are already participating, talking 
among i'hecrelves. There was discussion, pro and con, about the advisibility 
of working through political channels to reach peopl.e. A churchwoman from 
San Thrancisco said that there was no one from the grass roots level at City 
Hall iii her city. An Urban League staff member from the East told about a 
recent election by the poor to select a Poveirty Board in Philadelphia. 

Ur, Henderson told of the skepticism of staff members of one Community 
Action Program he had observed who insisted when told to involve the poor^ 

are not going to be comfortable!" He indicated that it was not the staff *s 
business to make such a judgment. Pointing out that natural leadership is 
generally present, he described as an example an able leader and organizer 
whom he had encountered recently in a Nashville public housing project. He 
suggested that the problem was not finding such leadership but getting the 
mayor or other officials to agree that the poor should be involved. Others 
gave examples of this problem. 
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Someone asked whether the Community Action Program was completely un- 
related to agencies already serving the poor* Dr* Henderson replied with a 
lengthy explanation of the philosophy hehind the program* "One of the purposes 
of this progr'\m,"he indicated, "is to do what these agencies have not done!" 

He gave an example of a multi— problem family, who under the new program would 
be helped by a multiple attack on their problems rather than by piecemeal 
services. 

The problem of a curriculum for training teachers working with the poor 
was raised by a clinic member* After several comments ly interested persons. 

Dr* Henderson brought the group back to his reading from the "text" about the 
several programs and several services of the Community Action Program, in- 
cluding Consumer Education, the Neighborhood Legal Service, etc* He observed 
that the poor often develop their own services where none exist* As an example, 
he told of a blind Negro in Nashville who had organizevd other blind Negroes* 
Someone suggested that the blind leader be invited to attend a Clinic session. 
Dr* Henderson indicated that he would try to get him to come "if I can get him 
an honorarium." He stressed the importance of paying such persons for their 
servj.ces just as other speakers and consultants receive paji'o 

Questions were raised by a Negro woman from Mississippi about the Ibverty 
Program in Carthage, Mississippi where Dr, Henderson had served as a co.nsultant* 
He went into some detail in describing the situation which he found there. 

White leaders had been praised for "involving Negroes," he reported, but actual 

policy was being made by an Urban Renewal Commission — "all white, all from power 
structure. " 

Someone from California asked for specific infomatlon about securing a 
poverty program to assist migrant workers* Dr, Henderson, commenting on the 
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iiiportancG of the problem, siiggested some possible si>onsoriiig groups for such 
a program. 

•• > *’>• , "« 

A second Southern Clinic member wa'f.t:ed to know how to write a proposal. 

Dr, Esnderson, after outlining the kinds of questions to be answered, indicated 

where and how detailed information could be obtained, 

Reactions to the Employitent Clinic on the part of Southern Negro and white 

participants differed widely. An intergroup agency representative complained 

that the group was not organized for a discussion. "We*re in a little bit of a 

teacher-pupil relationship," he explained, and observed, "We have no particular 

e suirit de corps . There hasn’t been enough to get us a little freer," Thus, 

he concluded, from his point of view, "It hasn’t been of too much value,"** 

Converseily, the Negro teacher and community leader from Mississippi found 

the Clinic to be the most significant aspect of the Institute, She had been 

eager to learn more about the Poverty Program and how to develop and secure 

funds for a local program. "I really received the information that I needed 

2 

and wanted," she stated. 

Cbjirch and Race Clinic . . 

The Clinic on Church and Race with Rev, L, Alexander Earper of the 
Council for Christian Socio,! Action of the United Church of Clirist as its 
leader, had a membership, initially, of forty Negro and wliite ministers and 

1 

Intea^iew with John Spence, July 7 , I965. 

2 

Interview with Mrs. Della Davidson, July 9 , I965. 
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lay persons from uhe llcrth and South, twenty— six of whom were members of the 
United Church V/cnen. , , . * , 

Uescribins his plans as Clinic leader, Harper explained, ”Ta3dng all 
known factors into account (including the heavy lecture schedule), I deliberately 
left our agenda flexible, but prepared for and encouraged, work on the achievement 
of inclusiveness in church life, in housing and in public school • • • .” 

After the first week in which Clim,c members, one by one, told something 
about themselves and their "greatest concern in church and race," and heard 
presentations by tt/o visiting resource persons, they elected to divide into 
three small groups to discuss different kinds of problems: 1) Inclusive 

Churches; 2) Inclusive Housing and 5) Meeting Community Crises. No 
instructions were given the small groups except that they select a discussion 
leader and reporter with the loader’s role being "to enable people to be heard 
and to keep them on the task." The task, it was agreed, was to come up with 
as many ideas as possible regarding the role of the church in coping with the 
several problems o 

The first session of the "Inclusive Housing" group will serve to illustrate 

. 2 

something of the process and content of these discussions. Nine persons, 
including Negro and white representatives of churches from the East, the Ear 
West, the Midwest and the South agreed to be in the group. The person asked 
to be discussion leader was a Southern white churchwoman who expressed some 

1 

L« Alexander Harper, "Staff Report and Critical Evaluation of Design, 
and Process," 19^5 Race Relations Institute, p. 8. 

'^Material based on tape recording of session, July 5» 19^5* 
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anxiety about her role and about how the group should proceed, 

-In response to the query, "What, should we do?," one of the California 
participants volunteered to describe their recent unsuccessful experienco in 
attempting to defeat an anti-fair housing proposition in that State. She 
described the efforts of various groups and individuals ‘ rally support fcr 
existing fair housing legislation and the more effective and organized efforts 
of op'-'csition groups, led by the realtors. "After we got threugh," she in- 
dicated, "we found that wr had a good group here in the conounity, a very 
representative group, and though towards the end we knew wo were going to lose, 
we decided we should keep this group going afterwards , . , " She e::plainsd 
that in spite of these intentions, they ceased to function or to meet after 
their defeat, "I would like to know," she asked, "a good way to go about 
re-activating this group ..." 

In the discussion which followed, she was asiced to tell more about the 
make-up of her group, and, in the process, identified a number of small and 
larger segments who had backed fair housing including a few realtors, somo 
Negro ministers and members of her ovra church. As she talked, she became 
more hopeful about the resources, more convinced about what she could do. 

After some minutes, she announced, "What I think I will do is go back and call 
these people that started this group and tell them I ha.vo been here and ask 
them if they would like to meet with me and a few others to talk this ovor 
informally. And then perhaps go from that to getting many leaders in the 
community. Of course, we have a lot of Mexican-American people who feel . . . 
discrimination. " . ■ 
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A "VfoiDan fxam. Vichit^y Eansas^ told of Negro families in her conmunity 
who were iinable to move out of the ghetto into other parts of the city and 
suburbs. She stated that the problem lay with a realtors' group. which was 
committed to keeping Negroes segregated. No one commented. The discussion 
leader, apparently unhappy with the lack of an "ansv/er, " indicated that she 
had come "to ny first Institute on a national level" assuming tha*; she would 
have her ho’iQing segregation and other problems solved. "And after I ha-^e 
been here a week," she stated, "I realize that if KLsk knew this they wouldn't 
be keeping it a secret and they wotild run to Washington and we would have all 
our problems solved." She concluded sadly, "So, we are not going to settle 
anything and apparently we are just supposed to talk this thing out the best 
way we can. " 

The woman from Wichita who had raised the realtor problem asserted, 

"But we can find some new ways of trying! " After further discussion of realtors 
practices, she reported that along with another woman from Wichita, she had 
talked with Attorney Greenberg of the N.A.A.C.P. following his lecture and he 
had offered to advise them on how to proooed in legally challenging the dis- 
criminatory realtors* practices. She expressed the hope that they could secure 
assistance locally from a Negro lawyer. "We are going back and talk with him, " 
she stated. "As long as we have the Civil Rights Act and we have the kind of 
help we can get from Mr. Greenberg, I think Mr. Lewis, the man in Wichita, - 
would open this thing up ... . We are going to try to get him to do this • . 

Other kinds of housing problems were raised. A churchwoman from Tucson, 
Arizona reported that the University of Arizona listed housing without regard 
to whether it was discriminatory. She described efforts, working through State 
officials, to secure a change in policy. Someone from Boston indicated that 
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everything was "open" there including churches and schools, except housing. 

He observed that the desegregation of housing "was where we should have begun. " 

A Negro lay leader from San Erancisco suggested that the group should 
concentrate on 'the role of the churches in breaMng do\m housing segregation. 
"What can the churches do and what should they do to try to get a first entry?," 
he asked. He went on to describe the role of the Episcopal Church and others 
"across denominational lines" in the San Francisco area, "Most churches, I 
have foimd, especially in our area, own apartment houses. This is a great 
source of income .... The Episcopal Church and the Presbyterian Church in 
San Francisco have apartment houses and they have gone ahead and seen to it that 
Negroes get into these apartments." He reported, also, tlmt the churches had 
been sending out letters to other apartment owners. "There is a union-like 
among apartment owners," he explained. Other positive efforts by church groups 
to open existing housing and to build new open housing were described. Con- 
siderable interest was expressed in these efforts by church representatives 
from other areas and a number of questions were asked. 

The discussion moved to the problems faced by Negroes in obtaining loans 
for purchasing housing. Here again, Californians were able to provide the most 
forward-looking solution to the problem. Someone told of the establishment 
of credit unions by various groups, "for automobile financing, for housing 
financing . . . Teachers have their own credit unions. The N,A.A.C.P. has a 
credit union. Our church has its own credit union — just for that," The 
machinery for setting-up such credit unions was outlined briefly and in- 
terested clinic members were referred for specific information to a national 
credit union organization. 
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The initial small group session on "Inclusive Housing" vhich its dis- 
cussion leader had predicted was "not going to settle anything" ended with 
several persons formulating plans r.s a result of what they had learned and tnc 
contacts which they had made. 

In general, participants in the Church and Race Clinic emphasised that 

what they valued most in their group discussions was the opportunity to exchange 

personal experiences and ideas which they might apply iii the5.r owci church and 

1 

community sitimtions, ^ong these, for example, was a Hegro minister from 
Florida who indicated that his church had tried and failed in the past to 

develop a church loan program. Following the discussion of credit unions, he 
stated : 

1 thought we would try it again and go at it in a different way ... 

VJhen you hear how other people have gone about it, it may give 

you the courage to try it again .... It‘s good to hear what 
other people are doing, how they go about it«2 

Others mentioned getting information about ho\i to involve Hegroes and 
whites in joint church and civic activities, how to change housing patterns 
through the effort of church organizations and ideas on the interchange of 
church members. 

Along with these action— oriented ideas was an increased understanding 
through informal discussion of one another's viewpoints and problems. One 

1 

"Brief Evaluations of the I965 Fisk Race Relations Institute Church- 
and-Race Clinic by Members," p, 4. 

2 

Interview with Rev. Benjamin lane, July 8, I965. 
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Uegro minister, for example, explained ttot talking with white ministers 

helped him to understand the pressures on them. "I am more sympathetic to 
■fcheir problems now,” he commented, 

The Inter racial Church Visitations 

The greatest insight for white members into the problems of Negroes, 
however, occurred when the Clinic sponsored Sunday interracial visitations to 
known conser-mtive white churches of Nashville and were ousted from one of 
them. "This experience," the Clinic report noted afterwards, "provided the 

most vivid and immediate data possible for reflections on the need and jainfol 
problems of inclusive church fellowship,” 

In discussing the experience in the Clinic on the following day, white 
members of the group expressed shame, outrage and shock at the treatment which 
Negroes, especially, had received. They were shocked and outraged at being 
pn t of the church by officials who told themumbashedly, "We are a 
segregated church, Negroes are not welcome"; at being under the surveillance 
of police cars called by the church and of being told, when the group gathered 
for prayer on the church steps, "Get off this property and don't come baok."^ 
One Southern white churchwomau, in describing the shook of being told 
by church leaders, "Get out," and "hold your church services in the street," 
said, I grew up I figmod out a lot more than I had before." And 



Interview with Rev, A,M, Scott, July 8, I965, 
Participant-observer notes on session, July 5, 1965, 
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thii3king of Negro churchwomen in her own community, she commented, "They’ve 
never told us things like this.” 

In contrast to ousted white church members, a Negro churchwoman stated 
quietly, ”I didn’t feel badly. I felt sorry for him (the church official). He 

2 

already looked like death. Tears came to my eyes thinking how ignorant he was.” 
Another Negro churchwoman stated, "I walked out of the church with no 
feeling of bitterness at all, but with a great deal of love and compassion in 
my heart. There were those who were as grieved as we were.” 

And a third Negro member of the clinic observed, "This helps us to share 
with others. Mary of us, especially those of us from the Deep South, have been 
shut out from many things." 

Following the group evaluation of the experience, t^/o questions were raised, 
"What kinds of changes is this going to make in our own communities?" and, "How 
do we carry this message back?" One of the Southern white laymen urged the 
need "in our own communities, now, to get something going. " 

There was little time within the hour and a half clinic session for the 
group to explore and define what should be done "to get something going. " A 
California churchwoman announced the intention of relating the "experience of 
being shut-out to my all white church." And other clinic members, from their 

■z 

comments, were beginning to take a second look at their "all white churches."^ 

1 

Interview with Mrs. Francis Houghton, July 5» 1965* 

2 

Notes on session, July 5» 1965* 

^Ibid. 



The Residential Experience: Limitations in the Setting and the P.esources of 

Institute Members 

The residential setting for the twenty-second Eace Relations Institute 
was, as in other years, the Fisk University campus located in one of the old 
Negro neighborhoods of Nashville, Tennessee. For various reasons, internal 
and external, the Institute was probably less of an intimate, self-contained 
community than in many previous years. 

The University itself was host to several simultaneous groups of 
resident students including a teachers* workshop on school integration, a 
group of science teachers brought together for a special program sponsored 
by the National Science Foundation and its regular summer school students. 

These groups lived in the same dormitories and shared the same cafeteria 
and other facilities of the university. Thus, as one of the Institute members 
commented after he told of eating with a group whom he thought were Institute 
members and finding out they were science teachers, "The mixture of other 
groups on campus probably diluted the experience some,*' 

The 1964 Civil Rights Act which served to open up places of public 
accomodation throughout the South also affected the communal life of the 
Institute, It meant that Nashville was open to those groups or individuals 
who chose to spend their free hours away from the "Institute community, " The 
minority of younger members of the Institute and some of the older members with 
cars tended most frequently to go off on their own. In contrast, some of the 
older Negro participants in the Institute from communities further South 
rarely left the campus and immediate neighborhood. 

Then, too, partially because public accomodations were open, there were 
fewer Institute-planned activities outside formal sessions and therefore fewer 
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occasions which brought the whole group together informally Director Heraan 
Long pointed out that in earlier years, in the face of public and police hos- 
tility toward the interracial body, the planning of activities '*was absolutely 
Necessary as there was no social outlet in the conmrunity. " But, "Now," he 
explained, "there are avenues of social outlet and exploration."^ 

As a result, there were only two all Institute social occasions, a Sunday 
afternoon trip and a final evening reception for the speaker and members of the 
Institute and staff. 

This left members, staff and speakers on their own in facilitating what- 
ever kinds of interaction occurred. There were, of course, maiy unscheduled 
hours at mealtimes and after sessions in the afternoon and evening. Living in 
the dormitories together and eating meals in the university cafeteria offered 
the two most frequent opportiinities for informal discussion and social 
interaction. 

Here eigain, the unplannedness of living arrangements presented some 
problems. No special efforts were mside to see that Negro and white Institute 
members roomed together, most of the staff feeling that such arrangements 
would be contrived or artificial. Thus, by simply assigning people as they 
arrived, Negroes were generally housed with Negroes and whites with whites, 
perpetuating, in effect, the segregated patterns in which people had been 
living (and travelling) in their several communities and parts of the coxmtry. 
The resulting "segregation" tended to be not only racial but often geographic 
and occupational with, for example, two Negro ministers from the same community 

I 

Dr. Long indicated, in addition, that the staff preferred that social 
gatherings be organized at the initiative of participants because "We do not 
want the program to be over-structured." (Recorded response to interview 
questions, August, I965.) 



in Florida aseigned as roonmates. One of these men in discosslisg the livisg 
experience on the caipus complained, "This bothered me a little. We were inte- 
grated and we weren't integrated. I don't see any Hegro and white roommates." 
The other admitted that he had been "looking for" a white roommate. 

Another Southern Wegro participant wondered, at first, if housing Negroes 
together and whites together was a policy. When it was explained that partici- 
pants were simply housed as they arrived, she stated, "That could be handled 

2 

"better. ... It affected who I got to Imow." 

The fact that men and women were housed in various men's and women's 

dormitories rather than in some common facility had its affect generally, on 
whom people got to know. The dormitories were equipped with lounges which 
could serve, presumably, as common meeting places but they tended to be either 
busy thoroughfares or, as in the case of a large lounge in the women's dor- 

mitory, closed "for use except on epecial occasions. 

In the men's and women's dormitories, Institute members tended to get 
to know their roommates and perhaps others on their floor. Some small groups 
developed; for example, a group of women who enjoyed taking early morning 
walks "discovered each other." Some occasions, such as a birthday, brought 
a group of women together for a spontaneous dormitory party in one of the 
rooms. But many were not involved in such groups or occasions. 

And, in the case of many of the men, who were housed in a non-air- 
conditioned unit, even small group interaction was infrequent. When asked 
about their informal discussions, one of the men replied, "Frankly, we in 

^Interview with Rev. A.M. Scott, July 8, 1965* 

^Interview with Mrs. lethia Daniels, July 8, 19^5* 
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the men’s dorm couldn’t stay around. . . . It vas too hot.” He indicated, 
that .they did have "two or three hull sepsions, in spite of this. 

. Whatever the physical and other limitations which tended to separate 
people or at least to make interaction more difficult, large and small groups 
of Institute members did plan and participate in some occasions which were 
significant in their residential experience. One of these was ine interracial 
church visitation project sponsored hy the Clinic on Church and Race hut 
involving a number of other Institute members, some forty in all, one fourth 
of these Negroes. The visitation experience at four of the white churches 
was a positive if self-conscious one. For the group of seventeen Negro and 
white Institute members who visited the First Southern' Methodist Church, whose 
membership was outspokenly segregationist, the experience was a moving and 
revealing one for some, a shocking and upsetting one for others, but an 
experience which stimulated a good deal of honest discussion and critical 

social and self-appraisal among participants. 

Another occasion was an Indonesian dinner planned by a small group of 
Institute memters but open to some fifty, as many as could be accomodated at 
the apartment of a staff member where it was held. The creator of the dinner 
was a young Indonesian-bom student minister from the Midwest, assisted by a 
number of Institute members. The evening's menu included Southeast Asian 
food and music, racotic and unfamiliar to both Northern and Southern Negro 
and white Americans, but enthusiastically shared by all. On this occasion, 
although there was almost no singing during the Institute, the group ended by 
singing some of the songs of the SVeedom Movement, most of them new to Northern 

and mary Southern members. 



■•interview with Hev. Donald Witzl, July 8, 1965. 
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Evalmtion of the Inetiinite ty Staff and BEorticipants 
Staff Evaluations: Participants* Reports and Informal Observation 

No systematic effort was made by the staff of the 1965 Institute to 

evaluate the effects or effectiveness of the educational program. Director, 

Dr. Herman Long, indicated that no systematic ways of evaluating the Institute 

had been devised by the staff either in the early years or subsequently. '¥e 

never have had evaluative questionnaires or similar instruments,” he explained, 

"simply because we have realized their limitations." Instead, the staff, in 

assessing the impact of the Institute, has relied largely upon reports of 

activities in the form of letters sent back by participants. "*.’/e encouraged 

that they send to us any indication of programs which they learned about at 

the Institute which they attempted to apply ... in their local communities." 

. He cited several kinds of programs which had grown out of the efforts of 

returned Institute members including early mayor’s committees on race and 

human relations, police-community relations programs and the civil rights 

program of the United Packinghouse Workers Union "stimulated in good part" by 
1 

the Institute. 

He pointed out, in addition, that the formal papers submitted for credit 
by some Institute members represented another type of evaluative report. 

Staff members, of course, did engage in informal kinds of evaluation 
during the Institute. Leaders of two of the clinics, when asked how they 
went about the process of evaluation, emphasized participation and the quality 
of group reports as indices. 

Long, Recorded response to interview questions. 
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The leader of the Conniiunity Action Clinic, I>r* Joseph Taylor explained: 

I think the results — quantity and quality of participation. How 
much do I get everyone involved? • • I like to get everyone 

talking, even if I get them angry — see if they are using what 
they have learned from, the morning sessions. 

There was, at the end of the first week of the Institute, a ''Review of 

the Week: ly a panel of staff members . Two of the four staff panelists, rather 

than making an evaluation, analyzed the histcrioally changing focus and content 

of the Institute. A third panelist suggested two areas of need which had emerged 

in the first week's discussion in his clinic. The fourth panel member observed, 

"I get the feeling we shouldn't be here at all," indicating that it would be 

2 

interesting to "hear from those who have participated over the years." 

After the panel, someone asked for a sxamraary of the highlights of the 
several clinic groups. Again, these were given by the staff member panelists. 

Ono other staff evaluation was forthcoming. A visiting staff member, 
expressing regret that no evaluative report had been requested, decided to 
submit his own report, as well as involving members of his clinic in evalu- 
ating their experiences. However, since this report was submitted in mimeo- 



>1 

Interview with Joseph Taylor, July 10, 1965. 

2 

During a brief question-and-answer period, several Nashville residents 
who had attended a number of past Institutes were invited to comment, A retired 
railroad engineer paid tribute to the Institute for the ideas which he had 
acquired which he stated, "I've retained and passed on as best I could," He 
added, "I've been very fortunate to have my family come over to ny side. I 
don't know whether it's the Institute, books I've read or the church," 
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graphed form sometime after the Institute, there was no opportunity for more 
than an exchange of staff letters "answering" its contents. 

Southern Iferticipant EbcpectationS and Evaluations 
The twenty Southern Negro and white participants interviewed at the 

2 

beginning of the Institute, most of whom were interviewed after the Institute, 
included teachers, and other school personnel, churchwomen, ministers, intergroup 
agency staff members, a welfare administrator and a university student, with the 
teachers, churchwomen and ministers in numbers essentially proportionate to their 
numbers in the Institute* Those interviewed were also largely representative 
in terms of geographic distribution with six coming from Tennessee and the border 
states of Kentucky and Maryland and the others coning from Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina and Florida# 



**The report of L, Alexander Harper included "Highlights" related to the 
"two weeks of interracial living," to "informal values" of "interracial friend- 
ship and conversation "in his clinic and to the lectures" viewed as a whole, 
the wide scope of problems dealt with# " It also discussed some so-called 
"Critical Questions," matters ranging from the need for assigning interracial 
roommates and foT "more informal exchanges ; to the need for re-examining the 
lecture format and for periodic research on the Institute (Harper, "Staff 
Report and Critical Evalxiation of Design and Process")# 

Fifteen of the twenty persons interviewed at the beginning of the 
Institute were available for interview afterwards# 



Their EaciJectations and Ob.iectivea 



One half of the group, when interviewed at the beginning of the Institute, 
were very vague or general in their response to the question, "What do you ex- 
pect (or hope) to get out of this i^ace Relations Institute?" Those who were 
vague in what they hoped to gain included, for example, a Negro teacher from 
Memphis, Tennessee who replied simply, "Information on attitudes." This same 
teacher when asked why she had chosen to participate in the clinic on "Church 
and Pace" said merely, "I wanted to see what was going to be said."^ Another 
Negro teacher from Raleigh, North Carolina who had been sent to the Institute 
by a church board scholarship was even more cautious in her expectations. 

"I have come with an open mind, trying to learn the factions of this Institute."^ 
Still another kind of vagueness was represented by the response of a deeply 
religious Negro churchwoman, founder of a mission nursery in Gainesville, 

Florida, who defined as her objective, "A better understanding of the plans of 
*wori\.j.ng together for one common goal*"^ 

Among those seeking general knowledge was a white minister from the 
Northern Kentucky Comnission on Religion and Human Rights who stated that he 
hoped to obtain "broader knowledge of problema and possible solutions";^ 

^Interview with Mrs. Estalyn Ross, July 1, I965. 

^Interview with Mrs. Lethia Daniels, June 50, 1965. 

3 

Interview with Mrs. Damon Dell, July 1, I965, ! 

^Interview wibh Rev. Donald Witzl, June 29, 1965. 
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a wMte miEO intern with the South Carolina Council on Sa^n Helatione. 

pea to acquire primarily background and current trends";^ and a Negro 

Churctoroman and former home economics teacher from &ton Eouge, louisiana who 

indrcared. -I exi^ct a wealth of information .ad a depth of study that will 

enable me to sha^ with others in the struggle for .Haman Eights in a Great 
Society' , "■ 

other half of the southern Negro and White participants interv^^^^ 

indicated that they hoped to get help in solving their ccmunity or other 
problems, although these problems were often not very dearly defined, .hus, 
a Negro teacher and ccmounity leader from C«ord. Mississippi stated that she 
hoped to gain -something that will help me help my people in Qrford and 
Mississippi.,. Nhen asked about the problems in her co^unity. she emphasised 
the problem of ..getting others in leadership positions involved in co-anity 
Improvement... It was only after the Institute had been underway for several 
aays that she defined a specific goal growing out of discussions in her clinic 

group: to obtain more information on the Pederal Poverty Erograaaa for Qrford.^ 

A Negro minister from Winter Ihrk 

inter Jtirk, Florida, member of a bi-racial council 

there indicated. ..f hope to get angers to eacisti.^ problems in o-ur co^anity... ' 
d about the nature of the problems, he spoke at some length about housing 
and school segregation, lack of decent jobs and poverty among his parishoners. 
Asked what he had been doing about the several problems, he replied. -1 am 
working With the few (existing) organisations in our community. -.5 



Interview with Brad Posten, June 28, 1965. 

tten respo^e to pre-institute interview questions, Mas. Josephine Bagen. 

Wen response to pre-institute interview questions. Mrs. Bella Bavidson. 
nterview with Mrs, Della Davidson, July 3, 1965, 

^Interview with Dev. A,M. Scott, June 29, 1965, 
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A troubled vhite churchwoEan, chaiisaan of Social Action in her local 
church in Miami Beach and of the State ’’Assignment: Race” program of the 
United Church Women of Florida said eagerly, "I hope to be made aware of 
methods in which we might implement integration in our comnnmity and in our 
church." She added, '¥e do not have one Negro in residence on Mami Beach and 
do not have a Negro in our church, She expressed great unhappiness about her 
sense of isolation and her lack of any real communication with members of Negro 
churches or the Negro community, 

Ano hor white churchwoman from Jackson, Mississippi, replied when asked 
what she expected to get from the Institute, "understanding in depth of where 
we are at today in race and human relations — information, inspiration, ed- 
ucation as to what next step to take." In regard to community problems, she 
stressed the need to enlist "more participants in active work for better human 
relations in ny state and community'" She, herself, she indicated, as a State 
and local leader, had been helping to re-build local United Church Woman's 
Councils in Mississippi on an integrated basis and had been "working for 
legislation to correct wrongs." She spoke of the difficulties in attempting 
to build integrated councils in the midst of the nassive civil rights demon- 
strations in the State "because of the strain, tension and conflict ..." 

She expressed her determination "to find new approaches to people," but she 
added, "You get tired ... I thought I would get perspective coming here . . , 
being here with people from all over the nation." She concluded, "I came to 
learn, completeily open to suggestion and correction,"^ 



Interview with Mrs. Itancis Boughton, July 1 , I965, 
^Interview with Mrs, Jane Schutt, June 50, 1965. 
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A few persons interviewed seemed to have specific goals* One of these, 
a Northem-hom and educated white minister representing a Negro church in 
Haleigh, North Carolina, active in the N.A*A*C.P,, "the movement" and the 
Mnisterial Alliance there, responded when asked what he hoped to gain from the 
Institute, "practical steps for obtaining true Integration of churches, schools 
and residential housing and employment in Haleigh." He also spoke of wanting 

2 

to learn "how to organize a continuing lobby to press for legislative goals." 

Another person who, along with other intergroup agenoy porticipants had 
goals which were rather clearly defined was on the staff of a regional office 
of the United States Commission on Civil Rights in Memphis* His objectives, he 
stated, were, *Tirst, an acquaintance with activists in my region; then, a 
great familiarity with the histoiy and personalities of the civil rights move- 
ment*"^ 

Unshared Criticisms and Suggestions during the Institute 

Rarticipants interviewed during the Institute offered a number of evalu- 
ative comments, but there was no channel and no specified occasion when these 



One group of Institute members with a specific, task-oriented objective 
who might be mentioned were those persons, primarily teachers, who were seeking 
academic credit for their participation together with a paper. 

2 

Interview with Rev. Prank Hutchison, June 50, 1965* 

a 

'^Interview with John Spence, June 29, 1965* 
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comnients were invited “by the staff. Some persons had suggestions to make for 
modifying and, they believed, improving the daily agenda. One man, for example, 
who complained about the heavy morning lecture schedule, suggested that one 
lecture and the afternoon clinic session be held in the morning with the second 
lecture in the afternoon. Others complained, when interviewed, that their 
clinic group was dominated by a few persons or that the group was too large for 
full and free discussion. One such person after summarizing her complaints 

went on to make a number of suggestions as to what could be done to improve the 
clinic: 

I think if we were in smaller groups it wotdd help* 

... I think they could tape the sessions and listen 
to them, ... It would be interesting if we had some 
case studies. 

When asked by the interviewer if she had expressed her ideas to her clinic 
group, she replied, ”1 haven’t had a chance to speak much at all. . • . You 
see, we really haven’t had time,"^ 

Evaluation Through Role-Playing . 

At the final meeting of the Clinic on Church and Bace, the Clinic leader 
suggested that the group, as a kind of evaluation of the Institute experience, 

role-play how they would explain the value of the Institute to someone in their 
church or community,^ 



Interviev; with P.L. Lindsey. 

2 

Interview with Mrs. Lethia Daniels, c. July 2, 

5 

Material taken from tape recording of session, July 8, I965. 



In the first situation portrayed, a Southern white minister (played hy 
a Southern white minister) was questioned closely ly a member of his board who 

vas skeptical about the Institute. After some minutes of defensive dialogue, 
the minister concluded: 



I am not sure l know what I-ve gotten out of it. It my take some 

weeks, or perhaps even years to come 

the prohlen and the nature 
, and^into possible ways of how to work. ... I would hesitate 

T° ^1,5^ iiuger on any one thing as an exceptional or unioue value 
I would not want to exclude any part of the ^eriencl 



In a second role-playing, a Southern Hegro churchwoman (played hy a 
Southern Negro churchwoman) attempted to interpi'et her experience at the ' 
Institute to a member of the Women's Board. She had similar difficulties in 
stating in any specific terns what she had gained. Slie began: 



It 



on-v,- V ° + m? yourself. It was a great 

to there are things that I feel are workable among us. . . I 
to learn to give and take with us. , 



When asked what things she referred to, she replied, 'We feel that we 

are 'right' in our own little world; that we are 'right' and they are 'wrong 

We feel that we are just fighting for ourselves ... We should be fighting 
for all men, ” 



In discussing the two role-playing situations, the Clinic leader ob- 
served, "It is interesting that nobody mentioned lectures and nobody mr.ntioned 

anything they have read It was more of a pouring into the vitality of 

the person resources for future involvement in crisis* ..." 

The Southern white minister who had participated in the role-playing 
agreed. "It takes awhile for you to integrate what you get in your brain into 
your acting, living way. .." He continued, 'When you live this out, then, all 



of a sudden, you will pluck fron this intellectual context and put it into the 
dynamics of life." 

The session ended with apparent agreement as to the difficulties in making 
any immediate evaluation or stating, "This is what I find useful." 

Post-Institute Interviews; V/hat Participants Valued 

In interviewing Southern participants at the end of the Institute, a 
special effort was made to encourage respondents to indicate, "What part or 
parts of the Institute, if any, were of special interest or value to you?" 
Although their answers are difficult to categori25e , some one-third found par- 
ticipation in the clinic of special value; two-thirds indicated that the 
lecturers were of notable interest or value and all hut one person emphasized 
the significance of various aspects of. the residential experience. 

Most of those who cited their clinic participation as being a significant 
part of the Institute tended to be persons who gained specific information 
or ideas to take back to their communities. Por example, an Oxford, Mississippi 
community leader, as has been indicated, emphasized the special importance to 
her of the Eqxxal 0’'* tunity Clinic because she received from hr. Henderson "the 
information that I ueeded and wanted on the Itesident*s Poverty Program."^ A 
Negro teacher from a segregated school in Memphis was able to obtain, in the 

Clinic on Community Organization, some practical information on successful 

2 

school desegregation methods used elsewhere. Some Southern Institute members 
1 

Interview with Mrs. Della Davidson, July 9» 1965* 

2 

Interview with Mrs. E. Ross, July 8, I 965 . 
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in the Clinic on Church and Race, as has been indicated, received ideas from 
California participants in the clinic on the role of churches in establishing 
credit unions and opening up housing on an unsegregated basis. Several church- 
women mentioned program ideas which they had obtained from their United Church 
Women’s Clinic on "Assignment: Race," 

In contrast, a number of persons who stated that the lectures were a 
particularly important part of the total Institute tended to endorse them 
generally. These persons, it might be noted, were very often the ones who came 
to the Institute with a vague or general sort of objective. Thus, a white 
minister who approached the Institute seeking "broader knowledge" said of the 
lectures, "I got a good, broad exposure to the problems of the transition period 
from the people that favor integration." He added, "as good general knowledge 
as you can get in two weeks."** A Negro college administrator who sought a 
"broader knowledge of race relations" expressed his appreciation of "the many 
invited speakers and viewpoints." A Negro churchwoman who stated that she had 
come "with an open mind" said at the end of the Institute, "The speakers opened 

3 

my eyes to actual facts." 

A few lecturers were singled out as liaving specific usefulness by persons 
coming to the Institute with rather definite objectives, A white minister of a 
Negro church, for example, who had expressed the desire to learn more about 

' ^Interview with Rev, Ronald Witzl, July 8, 1965* 

^Interview with P.L, Lindsey, July 9» 1965* 

^Interview with Mrs, Lethia Daneils, July 8, 1965* 
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political action, indicated that political scientist Dr. Samuel Coo^' in his 

lecture on "The Political Shaping* of Racial Change" liad given him some helpful 

1 

iaeas, 

A vfhite churchwoman from Mississippi who was "trying to find imaginative, 
new approaches," spoke with enthusiam about the practical ideas which she had 
obtained from one of the civil rights attorneys who recommended the use of 
observers in protest situations. This in turn, she explained, load suggested 
to her a new observer role for ohurchwomen.^ 

Not surprisingly. Southern Negro and white participants in emphasizing 
the importance of the^ residential experience frequently spoke of the various 
opportunities for honest communication. As one Negro churchwoman from Plorlda 
observed, "People are freer here. Ve talked together. They talked about our 
group. V/e talked about theirs. All of us have our shortcomings."^ 

Another woman, a Tennessee teacher from a segregated school, emphasized 
that living together "breaks down the rigidity of formality. " She explained , 
"When I meet you in the bathroom at the end of a long day, you don’t care who 
I am. " This same woman who had stated cautiously at the offset that she was 
seeking "information on attitudes" commented enthusiastically after the In- 
stitute, "It’s a new experience in a completely integrated society!"^ 

1 ” 

Interview with Rev. Prank Hutchison. 

Interview with Mrs. Jane Schutt, July 8, I965. 

3 

Interview with Mrs. Damon Dell, July 8, 1965. 

^Interview with Mrs. E. Ross, J\ily 8, I965. 
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The only two members of the one hundred and fifty member Institute who 
were from Mississippi, a white churchwoman from Jackson and a Uesro teacher ana 
community leader from Oxford, come to know one another at vhe Instiuute* Each 
mentioned meeting the other as an important event in their total experience. 

The V7hite churchwoman said of the meeting, ’"V^e made a fr:iondship that I am sure 
yill continue* We’ve made plans together* I*ve made plans to include her in 
the United Church Women* The Negro Mssissippian, more cautious but hopeful 
observed, "It’s the strangest thing that I had to come to the Institute to meet 
one of my own state-mates* I believe she’s sincere*’* Both of these Mississippi 
women were mindful of the rare opportunity afforded them for integrated livi.ng 
at Eisk. When asked how she would answer people who might say tliat nothing is 
accomplished or learned at such Institutes, the Negro Mississippian rep tied, 
"First thing I would to explain the relationship that actually existed. A 
lot of people can’t see us together— a lot of whites* I would try to explain 
the values gained," 

Frobably the most dramatic example of the way in which Southern partici- 
pants were "freed" by the residential situation was a Southern white churchvyoman 
from Florida who described the integrated living on the campus as "the most 
earthshaking experience I’ve ever had!" (This same woman, in a pre-institute 
interview, complained of being isolated and having no real communication with 
Negroes in her community)* She admitted that she had been so uncomfortable in 
her first days of living on a largely Negro campus that "I just panicked." She 
told of having called her husband on four different evenings to tell him that 

^Interview with Mrs* Jane Schutt, July 8, 19^5* 

^Interview with Mrs# Bella Bavidson, July 9» 1965* 



she was coming home and, each time, he insisted that she "stick it out*" 

Asked how, when she changed, she replied, "It was eating with them that made 
me feel so free. . . .l*/hat tore me up was that I could have been a hypocrite 
for so long." She described her overwhelming realization as she and several 
other Negro and white Institute members were eating together, "’Ify God,' I thought 
They are oust like I an!" Before participating in the Institute, she explained, 
"I always felt that they were people to be helped instead of people to be lived 
with. 

Even some of those who most readily pointed out inadequacies in the resi- 
dential setting and arrangements, the de facto segregation of roommates, the 
lack of free time activities, felt that the residential exq)erience was an 
important part of the Institute. A Negro teacher and churchwoman from North 
Carolina said of the experience of "eating together, walking together, sharing 

ideas," after expressing her criticisms of "separate white roommates," "If this 

2 

was absent, I would have felt an emptiness in a sense." 

Post-Institute Interviews: Participant Dissatisfactions; Recommendations for 

Change 

The responses of Southern Institute members asked in a Post-Institute 
interview, "What part or parts of the Institute were of little or no value?" 
and in a follow-up questionnaire, "What would you say should be changed?" 



•1 

Interview with Mcs. Prances Boughton, July 8, 19^5* 

^Interview with Mrs. Lethia Daniels, July 8, 1965* 

3 

The Pollow-up Questionnaire was sent to all Southern participants in the 
Institute in Ifey, 1966. Twenty persons responded. 
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suggest several areas of reciacrent dissatisfaction. These related to the kinds 
of participants in the Institute, the kinds of formal learning experiences of- 
fered and the uses of the residential situation, 

A number of persons raised questions regarding the membership of the 
Institute, It was pointed out that most of the group was "middle-class and 
middle-aged," that it included few, if any, of those actively involved in the 

movement, with the exception of speakers. In addition, a member of 
the Clinic on Equal Opportunity, noting that there were no "leaders or potential 
leaders" from among the poor, suggested, "I think that they should include some 

-j 

of the people we’re talking about." (The Clinic subsequently adopted this 
suggestion as one of the recommendations in its Institute report). 

Others expressed anxiety, when asked about their back-home plans, about 
being the only representatives in the Institute from their particular church or 
community. Some of this problem would seem to be reflected in the role-playing 
situations described earlier — the Institute member in these situations seemed 
defensive and unsure in even talking about what he 'had learned.^ A Negro 
teacher who returned to a Tennessee community where schools remain segregated 
wrote back strongly recommending that efforts be made to recruit groups of 
teachers and administrators from school systems such as hersl^ 

Another area of suggestions and criticisms coming from participants in 
the 1965 Institute related to the frequently mentioned need for more emphasis, 
in small group sessions, on acquiring techniques for community action and on 
developing practical plans for implementing the kinds of strategies and programs 

Interview with Mcs, Della Davidson, July 8 , 1965, 

2 

See "Evaluation through Role-Playing, " 

5 

Unsigned Follow-up Questionnaire, Ifoy 10, I966, 




outlined ty the several lecturers* A !feltinore intergroup relations official, 
for example, stated, "I had hone d to get some practical suggestion for worJrlng 
in a changing neighborhood and worlri.ng in human rights in a large city. " Ee 
expressed disappointment regarding the structured presentations in the Clinic on 
Uommunrty Organization and the Tinuieldy size of the group, pointing out that 
there should have been “more opportunity to discuss in small groups,"^ 

Others made similar kinds of recommendations. A Tennessee teacher 
suggested "smaller working groups with more clearly defined goals" and expressed 
the desire for gaining "techniques for improving community relationsMps, A 
social worker urged "more discussion in smaller groups, based on areas cf special 
interest" and indicated as one of her areas "better ways of motivating and in- 
creasing the interest of parents in their children’s education,"^ A member of 
a counseling guidance staff from Virgania wanted more opportunity to hear from 
participants "and less from the experts,"^ 

And even among those who felt that the lectures were the most valuable 
part of the Institute, there were recommendations that they be fewer in runber 
and shorter with more opportunity to discuss them. 

Various suggestions were made as to how the residential experience might 
be improved, beginning with the allocation of rooms on an integrated basis. As 






Interview with Daniel Ealdeman, July 8, I965, 

Unsigned follov?-up questionnaire, l^ay 5, 1966^ 

3 

Eollow-up questionnaire from lyvonne Gray, June 21, 1966. 
follow-up questionnaire from JJ/. v/oodruff, my I6, 1966. 
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one. JCTegra jnember yhosa roonmiate vas a Negro expressed it, "I think as it was a 
Eace Relations Institute the housing pattern should he changed*" The need. for 
the planning of more free-time activities was pointed out, Tho person most 
critical of residential aspects of the Institute, who indicated that it had 
made i.o difference for h5jii in wliat he learned or whom ho got to know was among 
those who reconnaended : 

1 think there might have been a little more compression of academic 
time and a little more organized free time, . , , I’d like someone 
to pull together small groups with a little staff help. 2 

Effects of the Institute; What Institute Members Said They Wou3.d Do and hid 

During the end-of-the Institute interviews, the group of twenty partici- 
pants were asked what plans they had made, if any, to work on local problems 
when they returned home. More than half defined certain plans or goals which 
th(^ hoped to acliieveo In the follow-up questionnaire, ten months later, all 
Southern participants in the Institute were asked, "\'/hat, if anything, have you 
done as a result of being in the Institute?" Among those originally inter/iewed 
who responded to the follow-up inteirvlew, there seems to be little indication of 
any follow through on projected plans, 

A young intergroup agency intern from South Carolina, for example, said, 
when interviewed, that he planned to encourage the integration of churches and 
to involve especially college-age students in an exchange-of-members program. 

-J 

Follow-up questionnaire from Rev. A.M, Scott, May 9» 19^6, 

2 

Interview with John Spence, July 7» 
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When asked in a follow-np (luestionnalre, ‘'What, if anything, have you done as a 

result of being in the Institute?*' he replied, "Well, I ha~en»t been back to 
church. 

A white Mssissippian described to this interviewer plans for a program to 
train members of local United Church Women's Councils to serve as observers in 
racial crises and to involve them in local voter education efforts; in response 

to the questionnaire she gave no indication that she had acted on either of 
these plans. 

A Negro minister from Florida who described post-institute plans to set up 
an integrated ministerial committee on housing to assist Negro families in ob- 
taining homes outside of slum areas and who also indicated that he planned to 
contact Cuban leaders in his area and invite them to participate in local church 

and community activities made no mention of either of these plans ten months 
later. 

Instead, most persons responded primarily in terms of talking to others. 

A Negro teacher stated, for example, "I related my experiences and growth to 
others of both the Negro and Caucasian races . . . "^and a white teacher in- 
dicated, "I have used the materials in speeches#"^ 

Some indicated that they had sought to influence others in their school, 
church or community. A white teacher in Virginia, for example, who stated that 
he had become "more sensitive to injustices in my own school" told of his efforts 
to influence his fellow teachers' attitudes towards their Negro students and to 

^Response to follow-up questionnaire from Brad Posten, Ifey 18, 1966. 

? 

Unsigned response to follow-up questionnaire, Ifey 10, 196$. 

3 

Response to questionnaire, James H. Bryant, May 20, I966. 
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intercede for the students on occasion J A JTegro minister in KLorida reported, 

"I have organized . . . study groups on hi~racial bases to bring about a better 
reLationship. 

A white Tennessee teacher reported, "I am teaching an all ITegro adult 
education class* The experience that I had talking and working v/ith everyone 
down in Hsk has helped me."^ 

But, in fact, no one of the participants who responded to the questionnaire 
reported any active involvement in solving community problems during the many 
months which had elapsed since the Institute, 

Critique of the Institute as a leadership Training Model 

The crucial test of any educational model would seem to be: were its stated 
objectives achieved by the kinds of learning experiences offered? In examining 
the follow-up data obtained from twenty Southern respondents some ten months after 
the Institute, there is evidence that the sharing of "the accumulated wisdom and 
experience" objective was achieved, that these participants not only acquired 
some new knowledge and insights but shareid them with school and community groups. 
There is little evidence, however, regarding the achievement of the Institute’s 
other lajor objective; the training of leadership "for dealing intelligently 
with problems of group relations," According to their own reports, not one of 
the respondents was assuming any new, active role in dealing with local problems, 

"^Response to questionnaire, Kenneth L. Eshleman, tfey 7, I966, 

Response to questionnaire. Rev. A,M, Scott, Ifey 9, I966, 

3 

Response to questionnaire, Raul Haney, % I966, 
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One rd^ well question the representativeness of the sample of Institute 
participants who responded to the follow-up questionnaire* However* since the 
questionnaire which asked, "What, if anything, have you done as a result of being 
in the Institute?,” was sent to all Southern participants in the I965 Institute, 
the sample is a self-selected one. And, it would seem to the writer that those 
responding could he expected to include persons who were "doing something" and 
were n»^t displeased to so report. 

It would seem fruitful, therefore, to ask why the apparent dearth of 
Institute participants who put their knowledge of race relations p: ohlems to 
some direct use. Analysis of the data presented suggests several kinds of 
reasons. 

To begin with, as some Institute members pointed out, various action- 
oriented segments of community which might have added to the discussions not 
only vigor and compelling reality, but a pressure to focus on "freedom now" and 
steps to achieve it in the several communities were not^ily absent. Pre- 
Institute interviews not only revealed a relatively homogeneous group of middle- 
class teachers, churchwomen and ministers but revealed, too, a frequent lack of 
any clearly defined social-educational objectives or aspirations in coming to 
the Institute. Ap;parently the Institute staff, although it invited the partici- 
pation of all, made no special effort to involve a more dynamic variety of groups 
and points of view. Even in small numbers, it would seem, such participants 
might have served to stimulate and challenge others to think in terms of programs 
of community actJ.on. 

At the same time, those participating in the Institute who articulated 
plans to undertake some sort of action project wlien they returned home would, 
past research indicates, have been far more likely to do so if several persons 
had come together from a given organization and community and returned to 
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reinforce one another. 

ITuming to the kinds of learning experiences offered, it is clear that the 
lectures hy highly regarded authorities from the social sciences, government and 
private agencies and organizations were the key element in the Institute cur- 
riculum with the largest amount of time, four to six hours each day, devoted to 
them. The general high caliher and significance of these lectures, published 
each year hy the Bace Relations Department and circulated among social scientists 
and intergroup relations practitioners, cannot he questioned^ 

What might well he questioned, however, was the great number of lectures, 
thirty in less than two weeks, and the way in which those lectures were or- 
ganized. Social scientist staff members who planned the Institute could quite 
readily, Tsy reason of training, experience and close acquaintanceship with the 
specific subjects, relate the parts to an intellectual whole and the whole to 
the changing society. 

However, for most non-professionals attending the Institute, listening 
to the lecturers one-by-one as they followed in rapid succession, in no 
apparent sequence, the multiple task of understanding the sometimes abstract 
parts; of relating the several parts to a complex whole, and, in turn, to their 
own "local situations and special job performances" was a difficult and demanding 
one. 

It would seem to this student of adult education that one significant 
lecture presentation each morning followed by an opportunity in small group 
sessions to examine its mining and Implications for local communities would 
greatly enhance the possibility of relevant ideas being accepted and put to some 
use. In the case of acadendo subject matter presupposing considerable background 
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such as Dr. Katz's lecture on "Strategies of Conflict Resolution" or Dr. 
Henderson's on "Economics and Race" or in the case of a suhoect with special 
relevance to a group of participants such as some of the lectures on legal and 
political processes, it would seem that additional small group sessions should 
he held. It would also seem that lectures on related kinds of problems should 
he grouped together so that they could he discussed together for more efficient 
and effective learning. 

The clinics, too, should he re-examined in terms of whether they actually 
fulfilled the function for which they were established.. (Only one third of those 
interviewed, it should he recalled, indicated that their clinic part 5 .cipat:lon 
had been of special interest or value). The "informal clinics," according to 
the 1965 announcement, "give attention to special problem areas and the ex- 
periences of the Institute participants." In actual fact, the size of the 

clinic groups was such that informl interaction and exchange of experiences wa,s 
difficult. 

One of the clinics, the Clinic on Church and Race, during the second week, 
divided into several small groups around problems of special concern. Out of 
this, during the several hours, came some new insights into local problems and 
some sharing of resources and approaches used successfully in other communities 
and pe.rts of the country. There was not time, however, to formulate and discuss, 
in any systematic way, back-home plans. 

The other tvro clinics met in full group sessions which were necessarily 
more structured, less responsive to the needs and interests of individuals. In 
one group, the clinic leader set the priorities, defined the course of the dis- 
cussion and served as the expert. In the other, several clinic members served, 
in turn, as the experts and made presentations to the group* Thus, for most 



Institute members there was no opportunity for intensive small group sessions 
where they could clarify their problems, obtain the h''lp and resources of the 
group and make plans for using those resources* 

In terms of the informal learning experiences iri.thin the framework of the 
residential situation, it seems clear that the staff did little to eTorich or 
fittbilitate these experiences. It also seems clear, in view of the fact that 
Southern Institute members emphasized again and again the learnings which 
resulted from coming to know one another across racial lines, that the oppor- 
tunity for honest communication and social interaction made possible by the two 
weeks of residential living is still a relatively rare one in the "Great Society," 
Obviously in adapting or modifying this curriculum model the residential aspects 
need to be re-examined with a view to experimenting with and exploring new ways 
of facilitating that communication and interaction. The kinds of informal 
learning experiences provided, it should be pointed out, need not be limited to 
social occasions on the campus. It might also be pointed out that if several 
Negro and white Institute members were recruited from the same community, they 
might well develop specific plans for working together on their return, 

Finally , it would seem, that the educational program would be greatly 
enhanced by some sort of evaluative procedure, however informal, both during and 
after the Institute whereby Institute members would be invited to offer their 
suggestions and criticisms^ Out of such recommendations by participants in the 
1965 Institute, could have come immediate improvements, for example, in the daily 

foimat and in the organization of the clinic groups and U3es of time within those 

• ^ 

groups. Plans misW* also have been made for additional small group sessions and 
for more creative uses of the residential situation. If adult members of a Race 
Relations Institute are expected to return to their communities and assume res- 
ponsible leadership, it seems appropriate that they relate to the Institute as 
adults. 
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A WS2BB0P FOB VOIBIffEEH TaCSSRS El TBE CEPIZESSStP 2mjCiIIO}I.iaOGHai OF 



SOUfflERN CHRISTEN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE, 1 %$ 



The- Citizenship Education Erogran? of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference night be core neaningfully called the Pull Citizenship Education 
Program, Using volunteer teachers who must themselves learn more about their 
government, the workings of politics and basic literacy education skills, the 
program seejics to help Negro adults with little or no education to read and write, 

to register and vote, to have an effective voice in community affairs— to achieve 
the rights of full citizenship. 

The educational program was not devel-oped by the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, in fact, it came into being before the SCLC,^ but the pui^ses 
of the program and those of th^ Southv/ide organization of Negro ministers and 
lay leaders headed by Dr, mrtin Luther ICing were, in large part, the same. 



neeting of \ 7 hat later came to be called the Southern Christian 
^^ership Conference took place in Atlanta, January 10-11 , 1957, (l D Reddick 
^he Fdstoxy of SCIC,;^ Tj^sc y Story (Atlanta, Ga!^The ^outheS'cS 

tte 1964). P^TlT^^Cltizenship School H-osra® v/ss developea hy 

tto mchlander Folk School as pert of an experinental project for leadership 

FmnS+f Sont^ ooDBunities vinder a ersnt from the Btil Sch;arzhaupt 

Poradation, beciiraing in 1955 . ®he first Citizenship School was initiated in 
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For along v/ith il/S nost v/idely— knov/n purpose > **to stiiiJulr^lJe nonviolent direct 
r!ass action to renove the harriers of segregation and discriDination," the 
organization pledged itself specifically "to achieve fiill citizenship rights, 

"to secure the right and unhampered use of tho ballot," and "to reduce the 
cultural lag."** 

In reviewing, in I 965 , the brief hut significant eight year history of the 

organization with its dramatic achievenents through nonviolent action, one of 

the SCLC’s leaders. Reverend Andrew Young, enphasized that these achievements 

were hut first steps. The most difficult goals, including adequate education and 

political effectiveness, he pointed out are yet to he obtained. In his words: 

V/e have blindly treaded in faith through the injustices of our society, 
seeking hot dogs \ihen v/e needed jobs, standing in at DOV.:.es v/hen v/e 
needed education, arguing over bus rides v/hen v/e needed houses and 
staging boycotts for jobs v/hich v/ould soon be non-existent v/hen v/e 
needed political rights to shape and structure our own destiny. 2 



Baokgrony^d and heveloTnient of the Citizenship Education Proigran 



The Development of the Program: From a Johns Island Bus to Soutto/ide Conmunity 

Classes 



The Citizenship School idea v/hich furnished the basis for the Conference's 
educational program in communities across the South be'an on Johns Island, one 



^One of the official "Aims and Purposes of the SOLO" is "To reduce the 
cultural lag through the Citizenship Training Program" (The SCDC Stoi^, p. 14)* 

^ev. Andrev/ Young, "An Experiment in Pov/er," Keynote Address, Ninth 
Annual Convention, Southern Christian Leadership Conference, Birminghan, Alabama, 
August 11, 1965 * 
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of the depressed, rural Sea Islands near Charleston, Soi'.th Carolina. It hecan 
with a self-educated ITegro civic leader, Esau Jenlcins, who initiated a kind of 
Citizenship School for workers ridin^j on his hus het^^Gen Johns Island and tne 
nainland of Charleston. One of his passengers had asked hia to help her learcn 
to read and write so that she could get a voter regist 2 ?ation certificate and 
hecome "a first-class citizen." Iw. Jenlcins not only responded to her request, 



hut secured and circulated copies 



of the South Carolina Constitution and voting 



lav 7 amons all of his non-voting passengers. 



Each clay, he drilled theD, reading 



aloud those portions of the Constitution which they would need to Icnow. As a 
persistent and strong-ninded leader, I&. Jenlcins managed to help and inspire a 



few of his passengers to nemorize whole sections 



of the Const ituti 



on sufficiently 



v;ell to obtain their voting certificates. As an educator, however, he largely 



failed, for the fortunate ie\i who registered were still unable to read, iind 
Dost people were neither able to register nor to read, nor even, many of them, 
to v^rite their nanes. xhe need for basic adult education was obvious, i'ioti- 
vation was high. But the principal of the local, when approached, was fearful. 

He was afraid, it was clear, of white reaction to classes for Negro adults who 
were trying to learn to read and write so that they could • register and vote. 

It was at this point, in the fall of 1956, that Esau Jenlcins turned -to the 
Highlander Folk School for help in establishing the first Citizenship School, 
as it was called, on Johns Island. The independent and integrated adult education 
center had been engaged rn developing civil rights and coiiniunity leadership 
training programs since 1955 whei/. it held the first residential vrorkshop on 



^Eor a first-hand account of the development of the first Citizenship 
School on Johns Island and the role of Esau Jenlcins, see the autobiography of 
Highlander staff member and former Sea Island pu.blic school teacher, I'ics. Septina 
Clark, Ec ho in Vly Sou l (Nevj Yorlci E.P. IXitton Co., 19^2), pp. 55“55* 
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school desesregation in the South.'' Esau Jenkins had participcted in several 
of these workshops, heginning in 1954 and had encouraged other adult leaders and 

yov.ng adults to participate. 

On returning from this initial experience in inte:yrated livitig and learning, 
he wrote hack enthusiastically to the Highlander staff of the first in'-esrated 
church fellowship held at their church center on Johns Island. He described with 
scwe wonder "vrhite young men and wonen from fiiarleston singing, studying, playing 
and sitting together with colored young men and women of which three of my 

ii2 

daughters were a part." 

Ifore significant for the developraent of the Citizenship School, he 
announced his intention to "run as a candidate for .office as School Trustee . . , 
on Johns Island." And he added, "please you and everyon- at the School pray for 
me. If I lost, (sic) we will try it again, I'lr. Jenkins did lose, but he Eade 
a major contribution to the self-perception of his Eegro neighbors on the tra- 
ditionally white-dominated island, For the first time since Eoconstruction days, 
the name of a Negro appeared on the ballot-a Negro leader whom people knew and 
respected was running for office. Only a snail number were registered and able 
to vcte in what had almys been "a white man's election." Erom this election, 
ho\iever, the vote took on new meaning and value— to Esau Jenkins, to his bus 
passengers and "to others on the Island. 



**See ifert I of this study for tho histo^ and development of the first 
school desegregation workshops in the South the Faghlander io . c o 

^Letter from Esau Jenkins, Johns Island, South Carolina to I^^srles Horton, 
September 20, 1954 » 



^Ibid, 
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The first Highlander-developed Citizenship School was held in the rear 
of the little co-ope?::ative store which iseiDhers of the Jolms Island ProGresr-i\’3 
Club, a local ITe£p:o civic Groii.p, had acquired, ijs:j±x]Q for it nonth by^onth. 

The first volunteer teacher v;as a He^pro beautician and active IT.l.A.C.P. nerber 
fron Cliarleston, I&s, Eemice Robinson, who, while ciGtendin^* a Eichlander resi- 
dential v/orkshop with Ssau J-'nlcins aiid I-ics. Septdjsa Clarl', had learned of and 
becoDe concerned about health and other connunity probleas on the near-b'/ Sea 
Island. Although she insisted that she "couldn’t teach because she ne\'-er tau^jht 
.before," lies. Robinson agreed, at the urging of hlrs. Clark,, a Charleston school 
teacher who had taught Johns Island children and had recently- joined the High- 
lander staff, to "give . . . sone tine and do v/hatever she could." 



Ref ore undertalcing this progran, a great nang’’ field, trips had been nade bj*^ 
the Highlander Poll: School staff to Johns Island and the other Sea Islands to neot 
v;ith coenunity leaders and to observe first-hand their problens* /'.’.nder of Rc- 
velopnents on Johns Island," Highlander Pollc School, Itonteagle, Tenn.', July 22, 
1955» (in the files of the School). 

Out of there r.'.eld trips, leadership conferences and meetings were held both 
in Charleston and on Johns Island. One of those, for example, v.^as an all day 
connunity neeting devoted to discussing such questions as "\/hy should ITegroes be 
organized?" A report of the meeting indicates, "There was a packed and aitenbive 
house" (Highlander Polk School, 23rd Annual Report (October, 1954~Sept. yO, 1955)» 

The more interested and promising participants in these civic meetings and 
conferences were encouraged to attend v/eek-long residential v/o.rkshops on coiimunity 
leadership held at the Highlander Poll: School and on Johns Island. Out of these 
v/orkshops in 1955 and 1956 came plans for a Housing Committee, voter registration 
drives and a co-operative store. 

1956 , the director of the Ei.ghlander Poll: School, %les Horton, could 
report a number of constructive developments, "All of these developments," he 
observed, "are much slower than I had hoped they would be, but people aro doing 
t. lings themselves and there is a nev; spirit of co-operation on. the Island." 

He added, hov/ever, "Illiteracy is still a big problem • * ."(Letter from t^les 
Horton to Carl Tjerandsen, Schi-zarzhaupt Poundation, i&rch 1, 1956). 
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The CTjrricul’UD for this first Citizenship School class cczq alnost entirely iron 

its foiirteen eager advlt students. V/hen asked T:y !h:s. P.ohinson, at the first 

Deeting, v;hat it i/as they wanted to learn, they i^eadily responded: *’ho\7 to 

\7Tite their nane, ho\7 to read the izords of the So'eth Carolina election lavjs • . , 

• • 

how to spell sone of those fjords/' as v;ell as their Dcanings', And they v/anted to 

lmo\7, too, "hov 7 to fill in blanks v/hen they v/erc ordeilng out of a catalog . • . 

1 

ho\/ to fill in a coney order ■ 

Along v/ith this curriculun related to the several civic and personal needs 
of the students, I'irs. Robinson agreed to work v/ith a grou-p of high school girls 
v/ho v/anted to learn to sev;. The combined curriculun as it emerged is best de- 
scribed by the teacher herself: 

The school v/hich v/e planned for three months is in progress and the 
people have shov/n great interest. They are so anxious to learn. .1 
have fourteen adults, four men and ten v/omen, and there are thirteen 
high school girls enrolled to learn seizing. There are thz/ee adults 
that have had to start from scratch because they could not read or 
v/rite. I start out v/ith having them spell their names. About eight 
of them can read a little, but very poorly. So far, I liave been using 
tliat part of the South Carolina Constitution that they must knov/ in 
order to register. Prom that, I take v/ords tliat they find hard to 
pronounce and drill ther/ in spelling and pronunciation and also the 
meanii^ of the v/ords so they v/ill Imov/ v/hat they are saying, i/e have 
to give them some arithmetic. The men are particularly interested in 
figures. I have never before in my life seen su'*-' anxious people. 

They really want to learn and are so proud of the little gains they 
have made so far. V/hen I get to the club each night, half of them 
are already there and have their homev/ork ready for me to see. I 
tacked up the Declaration of Hunan Rights on the wall and told then 
that I v/anted each of then to be able to read and understnad the 
entire thing before the end of the school. 2 



Tape recorded interviev/ v/ith I'irs. Septima Clark on liov/ the Citizenship 
School began, January 7 » 19^0, pp. 5“4 (in the files of the Highlander Poll: 
School). 

2 

letter from Bernice Robinson to Septima Clark, January 20, 1957 » 
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The s'brug’fjles of "these unschooled, adults in "the frxst Ci"bizenship_ School 
to leam to pronounce the ne\J and difficult words and mderstand their .neanincs 
aided hy a teacher v/ho had ne"vrer taught is recorded on tapes and in the Highlander 
Folk School reports to the Schv/arzhaupt Foundation as well as in the teacher* s 
notes and letters. Not only did a numher of students iranage to caster the words, 
hut as the educational supervisor, lira. Clark noted, "In t\/o uonths’ tine, sur- 
prising to say, there were sone who were ready to register." ‘ 

Ibroansion of the CitizenshiT) School Progran 

Interest in the Citizenship School gre^x not only on Jolms Island hut on 
adjacent South Carolina Sea Islands, \/adnalOT7, Edisto, Ifeui*uDkic and St. Helena. 

On Jolms Island, the enthuastic n&T "first class citizens" were the most con- 
vincing interpreters of the prograii to "their neighbors • Elseijnere, the s"*^oiy 
of the Johns Island schools v/as told hy I'xrs. Clark, IH.gnlander field staff 
menher, who made "visits to the several islands, sometimes j.or several days or a 
weelc, to meet and talk vrith ini-erested leaders and civic groups about their 
problems and the progran as related to those problems. 

V/hether the island ims a large one, ouch as St. Helena i/ith a population 
of some 3,300 (3,000 of these Negroes) or a small one such as Haufu.sld.e \jith a 

,4 

total population of I4I (133 of these Negroes) the pattern of involvement in 
the Citizenship School Program was essentially the same. A communit;^'" group or 
groups would exp"ress an interest in having a school in their area. A. leader or 
several leaders \;ere invited to a workshop at the Hiij^ilander Folic School to loam 
more about the idea, as well as about other acti"vities including registration and 

*^Tai>e recorded intervie\-j vzith i'irs. Septima Clark on Citizenship School 
beginning, p. 4« 
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^ voting and conmunity organization. They, in tvm, returned hone to organize a 
school under the guidance of and continuing supervision of the Higlilander field 
staff, nhich included the first Citizenship School teacher. Ih:s. Bernice Hohinson. 

Adult students on these islands were often day laborers fron largo plan- 
tations who worked long hours and cane nariy niles to their unaccustomed new 
schools for citizenship. Field reports describe both the arduous process of 
instruction, beginning v/ith nariy vrho had never learned to hold a pencil, and the 
sense of \ 7 onder and acconplishnent on the part of volunteer teachers and stiidontc 

\ 7 hen "fron their eyes you can see the glean of light when they can '^irite their 
.1 

names.” •• • - ‘ ‘ ■ 

According to the month by nonth records of these teachers, not only did 

large nunbers of their students o^ualiiy as voters, but they fomed voter 

organizations to urge their neighbors to qualify and met monthly, even when ^lorl: 

^ - on the plantation interrupted their classes, to d.isc'.’ss civic issues. These 

meetings, toO| are recorded— in painstaJ^ing, pencil-iTritton ninutes, set dor/n 

2 

very often in fche av 7 la/ard hand and language of a ne\r first-class citizen. 

A Highlander Folk School annual report summarizes this expansion, "1958 - 
1959 sav 7 four nex 7 Citizenship Schools opened in the Sea Islands and brought 

•‘w. 

requests for three more in near-by communities." The report also describes the 
expending curriculum \7ith its immediate practical purpose continuing to be "to 

f 

enable students to pass the South Carolina literacy test for voter registration," 
^Taped intervie\7 with Mrs. Septima Clark, p. 6. 

p 

The files of the Hi^iLander Folic School contain month by month reports ox 
the volunteer teachers on the several Sea Islands as *i7ell as minutes of civic 
meetings as VTritten ly recent students in Citizenship School classes. 

C- 
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^ but also including "an all-around education in coiSEJi'mty development and better 
living. " Subjects v/ithin this broad curriculum for "better living;" included 
"Social Security, co-operatives, income tax, understandinc of tax supported re- 
sources such as v/ater testing for wells" and training fillin^j out mail-ordpr 
and money order forms v/hich ’.’.'g inciudco in the first student— defined curricu— 

lim.^ 

A progress report on the Citizenship School program in September, 19^0, 
indice.tes that the adult school program on Johns Island had been so effective in 
its preparation of ne \-7 voters that there \m,s, according to local leaders, "no 
need for another school here." This did not mean thnt the Sea Islands’ citizen’ 
ship education program ended. Schools ./ere continued on other islands and, at 
the same time, the Johns Island experience and: its leaders and teachers 
i*epresent€'d an important educational resource, as well as an inspiration, to 
' { other groups desiring to organize schools in their communities. 

In expanding the Citizenship School program beyond the Sea .Island in 
1959-1960, the Highlander extension staff, which was already working with a 
number of former students in communities over the South made a systematic effort 
to describe the successful program and to offer them assistance in initiating 
their own shcools. 

During this period, too, the director of the Higlilander Polk School sent 
out a memorandum inviting other groups in the South to make use of the program. 

** Highlander Polk School, Highlander Reports 2?th Annual Report (Oc+ober 1, 
1 958-September 30 » 1959)» P» 3* 

.. ^Septima Clark, "Recent Developments in ’The Citizenship School Ides’," 
September 25, 19^0 (in the files of the School), p. 5« 

i ; 
r-, 

. • O - - - - 

ERIC ~ 
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It stated in part: 

Highlander’s educational resources are available for the use of any 
agency or organization which shares its view about the need for 
Citizenship Schools ... it is prepared to receive supervisors and 
teachers sent by any one of these Agencies, and to hold workshops 
in which these people will be trained for organizing and conducting 
Citizenship Schools in their local communites*^ 



As a result of these efforts, always in the context of a rapidly expanding 

civil rights movement, the Citizenship School Hrograja spread to communities in 

Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee and other parts of South Carolina, And with tliis 

expansion, beginning in 1959> the Highlander Folk School developed a robidential 

program for training groups of volunteer teachers and supervisors to replace its 

2 

individualized training and supervision in the field. 

It is the curriculum for theS '9 residential workshops and the accompanying 
materials for use by volunteer teachers which became, in 19^1, the Citizenship 
Education Program of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference. It is this 
curriculum for training Citizenship School teachers, with subsequent modifi- 
cations by the SCLC which is the subject of the present study. 



An announcement for an early "Workshop on Training Leaders for Citizensimp 
Schools" states, "This workshop has been planned to train local leaders for 
assuming responsibilities for Citizenship Schools in their communities." It 
indicated that the "consult ants" will be "leaders from Citizenship Schools in other 
parts of the South" who "will tell how they got started and hox«j they are running 
their program." (Mghlander Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn«., January 19-21, I 96 O). 
(Mimeographed . ) 

2 

The organizations sending students to the Highlander Folk School workshops 
for leaders of Citizenship Schools during this period included: the Southeast 

Georgia Crusade for Voters; the Chatham County Crusade for Voters of Savannah 
Ga.; the l&dison County Civic League of Huntsville, Ala.; the Citizens Committee 
of Charleston County, S.C. and the Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
(Highlander Folk School, "The Citizenship Program Continues to Expand," Highlan der 
Reports . 29th Annual Report (October 1, 1960-Sept, 30» 196l), p. 2. 



^j^a'Psfer of the CitizensM-p School R:oCTam to the' SCLC 



3?olai,ioiiship of the SoutheiTn Cbz^is’^ian Le&deicsiiip Conference 

to the Citizenship School Program, beginning in 1950,^70,3 as a co-operating 

organization which agreed to se.id persons racnvltcd hy its affiliates to the 

Highlander Polk School •‘o he tiained as volunteer teachers and supervisors. 

Wnen it became apparent in 196r i-hat the Highlander Polk School, as an 

integi:atcd center actively engaged in Southwide progra.i?s of civil rights 

education, would be closed eg the Tennessee Courts and its educational prog?:an3 

terminated, arrangements were' made to place the Cibize,-rh:lp I^ogram under the 

sponsorship of the Southern Christ io,n leadership Conference -idth funds for the 

program to be administered by the Hoard of Home Missions of the Congregational 

\ 

Church. Under this sponsorship, the program was to be directed by Rev. 
Andrev7 Young along with an educational staff consisting of Mrs. Septima Clark, 

•on leave from the H^.ghlander Polk School as Director of Workshops, and Mrs. 
Dorothy Cotton of the SCLC as Educational Consultanh. 

The first Citizenship School Teacher Training Workshop under the SCLC staff 
was held in July, 1961, at the Dorchester Center, McIntosh, Georgia.^ 



At an SCLC meeting in Shreveport, Louisiana in October, I96O, it was 
decided that the invitation to co-opera'be in the program be accepted in ■view of 
the need for "the -braining of new leadership in the South to implement the pro- 
gram of the SCLC" (Memo -bo SCLC Affiliates from Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference National Office, n,d.). 

2 

The participants in this first SCLC workshop came from Lou5.siana, Georgia 
and South Carolina. They 'included re'bired and unemployed persons, housewives, 
farmers, a union member, an undertaker’s helper, a dress maker, a building 
contmetor and a minister. According to a workshop report, the volunteers stated 
that the training did for them what they hoped the Citizenship School would do 
for their students: "It defined the individual’s responsibility for first-class 

citizenship and gav<j bhen "bhe courage to assimie this responsibility and to work 
actively in communi-b-y development." 
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1961 to 1965<- S0ine I60O -roluntee-r +=ai,.i,™„ 

„ , , ^!Iaioed• in- residen^^^^ 

workshops. These teachers, in t«m + «. aential 

■ outofth^ , 25.000 adult students and 

out of their efforts and those of their students «i.v 

“flents, "Thqr were responsible for the 

enrollaent of nore than 50.000 registered voters."'' • 

A Curriculum for Volunteer Teachers of CitisenaMp Schools 
• ^3e: To pevelop Beauticians. Tradesmen. Thr^ers and Seamstresses into Teachers 

as JIT " workshop Of the SCI.. . 

as .s Clean, indi.tes. is to train vol^teer teachers who will .tur. to 

neighb" " 

ors read, wrrto. vote- and become miy participating citizens, 
und rtaT° «i«nifieance because the workshop specifically 

IT --- - 

t-3 role. Civic organi.tions are asked to send "persons with practical skills 
o could be taught to teach" including -beauticians, tradesmen, farmers, 
ae^tresses" and also retired persons and young people. The only qualifi- 
cations laid down Within these broad categories are t1.t they . willir, to teach 

Class and th.t they be "persons who read well aloud and who write legibly on 
the blackboard."^ cgiDry on 

71 !° “• " -..01 



Meeting, Khoxvllle, Tenn.| ^y°14,^i965^ Highlander Centei- Board of Erectors 
Christian leadership Education Program, Southern 
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results achieved hy the pilot Sea Island prograia with the sane kinds of grass 
roots teachers and on. the negative results of p-.V.'.oly-supported institutions 
vith professional teachers which had fr,i.led to reach these same groups of people 



in the islai 3s. 

tTnderlying the thinldng and planning was the assumption that the civil 
rights movement which was changing the social pattern and .expectations of a 



.Vhole generation of Hegroes (and whjtes) in communities across the South would ■ 

motivate many who had never taught or led to become teachers and ladders just as 

it would motivate many more who had never conceived of themselves as citizens to 

read and write and gualify as voters. This belief that in a period of social 

crisis adults are not only challenged to learn faster, but can be taught to assum 

new leadership roles and develop other leaders had been a central one in the 

curriculum thinking and planning of the Highlander Polk School in its more than 

twenty-five year Mstony of relating educational programs to Southern social 
crises and movements. 



ghe "ronnd-the-clock" Ctirrimiiiini 



The six day residential training curriculum as developed by the Highlander 

Polk School was an intensive, round-the-clock experience. Beginning on Sunday 

evening and lasting until Eriday evening, it was planned to encourage 

participation on the part of the 20-25 volunteer teachers and supervisors in 
attendance. 

Following an orientation evening where each participant introduced hijnself 
and told something about his community, there was a day of demonstration classes 
in the teaching of reading and writing where participants were asked to observe 
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J criticize and act as teachers using as texts such mterlals as sample voter 

registration tests. Daily sessions thereafter took participants, step by step, . 

^ through the prooess of preparing for their own schools, arranging a meeting piace 

and scheduling the classes in relation to employment, transportation and other 

local factors,. . planning the week-by-week program beginning with the first meeting 

and cominating with closing exercises, always taking into consideration the 

instructional level of the particular students! recruiting students utilizing 

a variety of approaches; and relating the Citizenship School program to on-going 
^ comiDmity education .and ac.tion activities. 

At each step, the students were asked to participate in the process, through 
ration classes, role-playing and smal.’ group sessions where they formulated 
their own Plans and educational programs. To climax this experience, each student 
was asked, on the final day, to present his plans to the total group, A note 
regarding the curriculum-tMnking underlying this learning activity indicates 
that it -gives the student the experience of 'talking cut' seme of his ideas," ' 

affords him "the benefit of the group's reaction" and "produces in the student 
the feeling of having made a commitment."^ 

iaong with these structured learning activities, there were evening programs 
including speakers, group singing and films, offered both for themselves and to 
demonstrate activities which, it was hoped, would be included in the local Citizen- 
ship Schools. The Singing, with a professional song leader, included Negro folk 
and religious songs which it was suggested their students would enjoy singing and, 
at the same time, increase their reading vocabularies. 






"Ibid . . p. 10 



o 
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There vete also oppoiMnanities > daily, during a so-called "voluntary skill 

period for individuals hnd groups to learn to \ise tape recorders, record players, 
filiD and slide projectors. 

The round the-clock, residential aspects of the workshop were always 
emphasized hy those who conceptualized iti The informal discussions, the recre- 
ation, the "living together in the community" were all viewed as integral parts 
Oj. the total educational experience. Cut of the informal social interaction, the 
"ovei>-the-dishpan talks with people from other communities who are facing the 
same problems," it was pointed out, participants can "not only become leaders 
themselves, but they are in a position to develop other leaders,"^ 



S Cip Cundculum Changes: M ore Content, Less Ihrtim -p ati nn 

In interviewing the Citizenship Educat- on ii^ogram staff, there were con- 
siderable differences in opinion as to the significance of changes in the 

curriculum which have occured under the new organizational sponsorship and 
direction. 



The original methods and materials for the training of Citizenshiu Schnnl 
teaohe^ were a^eloped, in large i«rt, out of an analysii ^ suSS Sa?f ' 
othera of the Highlander Poli Sohool staff of what%®s teing^^M In^how 

S ^ult f recurrent needs of 

forked pf? teachers, those methods and materials which 

v/oriced, which proved effective in preparing students to register and vote and 

mentos. ^ ^responsibilities required of them as adult family and community 

Instit^^^LS^in* ^ Charles Gomillion, Tuskegee 

^r^h^So^th!^^^ contribution to civic ’demoerSy 
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One staff Bember, vho felt that the content and proceae have renained 
essentially the aaBe, indicated, -Ve have added ,mh the tiBes." She e:^laincd 
that infoiB^ation on new Federal prcgraBa. such as the Poverty Program, and on 
new legislation such as the Voting Eights Act, have been included. She indicated, 
too, that some new subject-Batter has been included as new student needs have 

been suggested, for example, the need for consumer education and the need to W 
how to read and evaluate a newspaper."* 

Another staff member, citing the same kinds ol' curriculum changes together 

with methodologiu.. changes in the teaching of reading, felt that the curriculum 
was "altogether different."^ 

Actually, m examining the two ounlcula, there have been some twelve 
hours Of subject-matter added, but the basic design remains essentially the same, 
^he SCni c,mn:iculum, like the original Highlander Polk School curriculum, con- 
tinues to prepare participants, ste^by-step, to organize and teach Citizenship 
School classes in their local communities. 

It is in the area of small group and individual teaching-learning activities 

that the curriculum has been greatly altered. In the August, 1965 workshop, there 

were no opportunities for individual and small group planning in relation to their 

back-home situations or for instruction in the use of audio-visual aides. This 

change in the curriculum came about, apparentlJ^ as an accomodation to the fact 

of the doubling of workshop participants, fr^ 20-25 to 4 O- 5 O, and the slrortenAng 

of the training period which now begins on Monday evening and ends on Friday 
evening. 



.Interview with Bernice Rohin^son, Rovemher 8, I965, 
Interview with Mrs. Septima Clark, November 9, 1965. 
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Notably, when asked to conment on carricultiEi changes, staff members made 
no mention of what would seem a basic change in the day-'ty-day workshop process. 

In terms of the residential aspects of the workshop curriculum?, essentially 
the same amount of time is set aside for informal recreation and social interaction. 
In addition to the daily meal-time and the between and after-session hours, one 
afternoon during the four afternoon workshop is devoted to a staff-student trip 
and outing. 

In interviewing the staff, they emphasized the need for a residential setting 
which is comfortable and info;naal and takes participants away from the distractions 
of the city as well as from tlieir ffimily and community responsibilities. They 

clearly aware that, for many, the total experience is a vastly new one — both 
the workshop itself, participating in the training and preparing to become 
Citizenship School teachers and being away from home, meeting people from other 
communities and parts of the South and exchan^jing ideas and experiences with them. 

In arranging for the housing of students, it was indicated, a conscious effort is 
made to facilitate this exchange by placing people from different communities and 
parts of the South together. 

Description and Analysis of the August, 1965 Teacher Training Workshop 

Some factors Affecting the Workshop 

In describing and analyzing the Citizenship School Teacher Training Work- 
shop which took place Aiigust 23-27, 1965» it is necessary to be aware of certain 
factors outside of the curriculum which inevitably affected it. 
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gneJ[ oJ;-inff Biftbts Act; BegiRt-m.-fci on Without 



2o begin vdth, the passage into law, just before the workshop, of the 
1965 Voting Bights Aot^ eltoinated not only the literacy requirement for 

voting in the several Southern states, hat also eliminated the major reason for 
the rapid growth of the Citizenship School Progma, in contrast to traditional 
literacy programs. Over an eight year period, tensand hundrefeand finally 
thousands of illiterate Hegro adults were dravm into Citisenship School classes, 
They were willing to face up to their inadequacies, to go through the belated 
process of learning to form letters and read end write words, to core with comnler 
sentences, ideas and processes-not fer a diploma or a certificate, but to become 
registered voters! l!ow, th^ could register without being able to read or write. 

At the opening of the August workshop, Kcs. Clark spoke, with enthusiasm 
about the great obanges oo, oring in the South and the challenges and oppoitnnities 
P=:esented for "oonoemed people." fuming to the recent legislative enactment. 

She indicated, ..e want to read and ..ite for many reason . . . (but) we don^t 
need to write to rerister and vote." «bat she did not indi.vte to the volunteer 
teachers was .hat the training staff was deeply concerned about the implications 
of the new Voting Act for the very future of the Citizenship School Program.^ 



August a, 1965^”® Bights Act was signed by the .resident of the United States 



on 



Notes as participant-observer of the first 



session, August 23, I965. 
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Br c ticipa nt^ s _ in the Workshop; — orat e to College Graduate; Retire d Pernon 
Blgh School Student 



thirty five Negro and white participants in the workshop represented 

a far wider range of ages and educational backgrounds than any proverbial ono-roon 

school, and a far greater range tJian originally intended by ourriculin designers 

and the SCK Citizenship Education Erogran staff. Ihe staff explained that as 

the program and their responsibilities had grown, the job of recruiting trainees 

had been turned over, increasingly, to the far-flung field staff of the SCIC -.rj, 

in 1965, to the college student SCOPE workers, the Summer Community Organization 

and Political Education volunteers. Many of these had little understanding of 

1 



the program for which they were recruiting 

Thus, in interviewing and attempting to gather written data from tirenty-six^ 
of the forty participants in the August workshop, two persons were found to be 
functionally illiterate) one, a young man from a small Alabrma town who had been 
an elementary school drop-out) the other, an older woman, also from a small 
Alabama town, who indicated that she had been to school for one year. Ehe latter 
said wishfully, pointing to a newspaper that she would "like to pick up that 
paper and read." At the upper end of the educational range were white and Negro 
college graduates, who themselves represented a range from white graduates of 
Northern Nniversities to Negro graduates of unaccredited colleges. 

In age, the group ranged from reti-od persona in their late sixties to 
youth in their teens (some still in high school, some recent graduates, some 
drop-outs). In between, there were men and women, primarily the latter, ages 



^ta on educational "backgrounds, connnunity and civil rif?htc. 
f aectives in coming to the woSshop 

in^rviews, except for some high school and college-trained Ne^ and wM-’-p 
participants who were given questionnaires. ^ 
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twenty-five to fifty-fxve. Their educational taokgrounds ranged from high school, 

trade school or heauty culture school to sir or seven years of elementary school, 

again varying considerably in quality, depending upon when and where the education 
occm?red , 

The_Set ting as a Segreg^ating Influenc e 

The setting itself, Boroberter Center, a half-century old Ifegro community 
center and one time church-related Hegro boarding school located in rural Georgia, 
appeared, on first impression, to be a serene, comfortable white pillared-ediC. oe 
surrounded by green lawns. Within, however, the building was poorly laid out and 
more poorly managed so that the staff of the Citizenship Biucation feogram, chortly 
after the August workshop, decided to look for other quarters for their program. 

Tie only large common room was in constant use for meals, for evening sessions 
and for recreation. And because the center of recreational activity was a loud 
ox with rock and roll records , those who wanted to relaj:, to talk in small 

gr ups, or to read had to retire to the upstairs dormitory rooms which were small, 
hot and crowded with beds and people's belongings o 

in the evening af uer sessions when it was too noisey and too warm to retire, 

the adults and seme of the younger people stood or sat around the edges of the 

common room watching the group which was dancing, A few of the staff and others 

who had access to cars left to find a quieter place. Inevitably, the effect was, 

during the informal evening hours, to segregate people by age and by privileged 
status. 

One of the older women who complained ahont the young people, their music, 
their noise, their talk insisted that there was only one solution, 'There should 
he two workshops, one for the old and one for the young!" 
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PogaiT:e J ac tors; Student M 6tivntl pn_to Help "M7 People," the Mov3aent an.^ 

Yet, If the students were widely diverse in age, in education and oxpsrionse. 
they had in conmon a comdtment to the civil rights movement, to the ideal of 
"freedom" and "first-class citizenship" and a desire to help others as well as 
themselves to achieve thav status. Over and over £gai.n, in worhshep interviews, 
both youth and adults, when asked what they hoped to get out of the workshop erc- 

plained, as did a sixty year old cafeteria worker, "I cams to this workshop hcoause 
I wanted to help my people • « , 

Some saw the job as encompassing large segmental of their conmnity.. An 

Alabama, farmer lamented that there were many young people as well as adults wJ-o 

"have never started." He was, however, undeterred by the size of the problem, 

I came for the educational experience— their methods for getting it over to the 
2 

people," he emphasized. 

Some had suffered economic and other reprisals for their participation in 
the movement, but this had not lessened their determination to learn and to help. 

One middle-aged woman, mother of four children, prominent in the Selma movement, 
suddenly lost her joh as cook when her employer complained that she had "slowed 
down with all that marchin'." Unei!5>loyed and worried about her children, she "■ 
bad, nonetheless come to the teacher training workshop. "The main reason I came," 
she explained, "is in order to help the people and also help myself, 



Interview with Mrs. Bertha M. Durant, August 26, I965. 
Interview with Collins Harris, August 24 1 I965. 
Inuerview with Mrs. Ella Mae Moton, August 24, I965. 
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A nineteen year old AlalDama youth who had been helping the SCOPE workers 
to organize a Negro Voters League and to push for higher wages in a Deep South 
area where "soEie janitors and maids make about twenty cents," had not onD.y been 
threatened by the white community, but beaten by his father. He expressed the 
hope that he would be able to teach a Citizenship School although, he admitted, 
"In a way, I don’t want to go back."”* 

A mother of eight from a small Alabama town indicated that her husband was 
afraid that he would lose his job because she was attending the workshop. She 
commented quietly, "I had to do some tall talkin’ to come."^ 

Some of the workshop trainees were painfully aware of their inadequacies 
and feared that they might not qualify as teachers. One woman who had already 
been trying to help individuals in her community read and raite asked the inter- 
viewer whether she would be prevented from teaching a Citizenship School class 
because she had studied only six year? in a rural school. 

A tall young grade school drop-out who couldn’t spell the name of the toim 
where he grew up and who begin • joining at \''.o ago of nine "selling coal and 
putting gas in cars" spoke with enthusiam of the Citizenship School Program. In 
spite of the fact he was unable to teach, he indicated that he would try to help 
someone else teach. He observed, hopefully, "It helped the people ... if every- 
body do that, the world, young folks, old folks. Then everybody will have more 
learning. It could be a great world ! 

1 

Interview with John Reynolds, August 24, I965. 

2 

Interview with Mrs. Starkes, August 25, I965. 

5 . . 

Interview with John Henry Pitts, August 25, I965. 
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Ifanjr among the yonnger pmrtioipants were ooncemed about the apparent apathy 
and lack of understanding of the movement which they observed on the part of adults 
A June high school grad-oate from ITew Orleans stated firmly, "I am determined to 
become a key instrument in ty community. " Of the adult community, ho observed 



The people are satisfied much too easily."^ 



A young woman who had completed four years in a Southern Hegro college told 
of going door-to-door in her community and speaking to civic and church groups to 
tiy to get people to register. Bescribing the fear, the feeling of inferiority 
on the part of many, she stated, "I hope to get ideas in general to help me make 
the approooh ... to help some want to become first-class citisens , , , 

A recent high school graduate from a small South Carolina toira raote, ”1.1 
^ conmnity we need more person (sic) to register ... I plan to l,am a lot 
wherein when I go home, I can teach people how important citizenship is, ’=5 

Some of the students as well as adults saw the workshop as an opportuni-kr 
to help the movement and also to learn something about teachir® and working with 
groups. A slight, thoughtful student who had been a Negro "-test case" when he 
entered Louisiana State University, stressed that he was seeking to "acquire skills 
for teaching others." He expressed the hope that perhaps he could "find out 
suggestions on how to bring out the best in people myself, how to share infor- 
mation, discuss the problems we have at home, share ways of problem-solving, 

Interview with John Wright, August 25, I965. 

2 

Interview with Mattie McCants, August 26, 1965.. 

3 . . 

Interview with Robert Jackson, August 27, 1965 « 

'’Sesponse to Questionnaire, Clarice Collins, August 24, 1965. 
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A recent high school gradmte from a small half Ifegro-half white town in 
Alahsma told about talMng with other students who were tiying to teach people 
to read and write. "I would like to go hack and learn (sic) the people more than 
the people there are teachl:^. then t^ to get them to understand whafs happening 
in the movement... She continued, .'I would like to know all about the Sohool-wlat 
kind of materials, films, all that I can tell them..' Iften asked if she was em- 
ployed, she replied, .'Ho work hut civil rights...'’ 

Another young woman, bright, articulate, mother of two, who had left school 
at fourteen to get married and whose marriage .md ..broken-up., because her husband 
opposed her activities in the movement, stated that she had come to tne workshop 
"to get mbre knowledge, experience, know-how., so that she could organize and 
teach a class, .^ou.d be surprised at how ma^ people don.t know a:^hing about 
the Constitution, the beginning of the Ifegro in America," she exclaimed. ^ 

All of the five white participants in the Citizenship School workshop were 
college graduates from the Horth and West who had come South to volunteer their 
services and learn more about the movement. Pour had recently joined the taerican 
IViends Service Committee-VISA program. One, a young California clergyman, wanted 
useful role, to give expression to his religious convictions through 
workine in the South and in the movement. All expressed an interest in learning 
about the Southern Christian leadership Conference and the Citizenship School 
gram but, above all, they wanted to get to know and, understand the Negroes who 
had come to the workshop, their ideas, their hopes, their problems. 



1 

Interview with Carolyn KcMurray, August 24, 1965. 

Interview with Mrs. Imogens Thomas, August 23, 1965, 
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/T- g he .. ''forkshop Staff; Tolunteer Teach e rs ana MemhBis of 

The ceveral .emhers of the workshop staff, out of their o^-m erperienoes and 
ooeaitment, were closely related to the moveaent and to the other workshop par- 
ticipants. Along with being adult educators, they were involved in the aoveacn- 
as staff aeahers of Dr. LSirtin luther King's Southern Christian leadership Con- 
ference and, long before, as Hegroes living in Southern oonm.mities, iVo staff 
.cabers, Mrs. Bernice Eobinson and Ben Mack had theaselves been Citisenship School 
teachers; Ifcs. Eobinson, as Iris been indicated, in the first School established 
in the Sea Islands in 1956. All of the staff had taken the risks and paid the 
price for their activities in the movement, Ifcs, Septima Clark had been fired 
f-om her public school teaching job of more than thirty years in Charleston, 

South Carolina for her involvement in civil rights and had thereafter joined the 
Highlander Folk School staff and helped develop the Citisenship School Program. 

L. Another staff member, an Atlanta University-tiriined social worker; Annell Ponder, 
was a veteran of the Albany, Georgia movement where she and others had become 
"legendary" for their prolonged and courageous non-violent struggle in the face 

of jailings and beatings from the white commmity and fear on the part of many 
in the Negro coiaiDunity, 

staff and students, in many ways, Already "knew one another." They could 
move on, therefore,' rapidly to the business of the workshop. 

Mentation Session: — Getting Acquainted with One A nntbe-r and with Thn-ir tw 
Roles as Teachers 

Significantly, the workshop was opened with the si-^^nng of freedom songs, 
led at first ly a staff m^ber, but very rapidly taken over by group members who 
Q improvised verses gromng out of their local movement experience. The powerful 
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unifying effect of the group singing could be felt l^ediatoly-euen h*. the 
-native white participant-observers. One of these recalled the first' night . 






around the circle ^ thl -lapping heavily and ino\-in'r 
tingled and I sudd^niy' had fore nff^ 

hecario the v;orld au"^ . i^- to sing with. The roia 

and innvs; it was ami e£g J 

IVhat follower rhe singing were relatively fon,al introductory ctateaent^ 
staff about the houi-s and house rules of the residential center and about ih. 

™op ™e and daily schedule, hut the effect of the singi.rg was to relate 

, unite everyone in the iapelling, pervasive nusic of the soveuent, 

curing this very first session, participants were ashed to begin 
of thenselves -:n their nrw S 

ir new and unaccustomed roles as teachers. S,rly in tho 

session, as soao fortv-fi— p q-<-o-p-p r.r ,.5 j_. 

f- participants sat together in a circle 

0BCll V9;S cl^^r©d ■f:n ^ 

oe your neighbor on the rigfit." a-^s, for many, wa" 

. an unoomfortahle process. It reo.uired not on.y rapidly aco.uiring (and re- " 

.^henng) the name and hachground information about a new person, but bein^ 
a e to repeat this information before a whole group of new people, fhe process 
was made more femdahle for some because of the person whom they had to in- ^ 

-uce. . ehy. y„.ng .egrc high school drop-out from a small to.™ in hlahama. 
encamp e. had to interview and introduce a poised and assured young white 

wo™ . ,„.them nrhan u^versity haohground. .most i^odiately. however. 
- staff reminded students in the workshop that one reason for t.-:,. ... 

these introductions was so that they, as teachers, would he thinJng'ahcut 
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on the Workshop, luoy Ifessie, n.d. 
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some method to introduce their students to one another on the first meetins-of 
their Citizenship School class. On frequent subsequent occasions,’ workshop 
members were moved beyond their oto limited stage of development ly being put 
in the role of teachers gaining new skills or knowledge in order to help others. 



jfofayati^^ roup: Penn l ^yao Can't Bend 

(Second day) 

wv ...... ... ^ 

-ought forth by this question spelled out more compellingly than any motivating 
speech or se^on why they were needed as volunteer teachers. 

Someone told of an older woman in her comsmnity who was "afraid to carry 
^er grandbaby to the doctor . . . because he would ask her to write her name'." 

Mother told Of teaching an old man of seventy-eight who "didn-t know what 

io.s ch0clc said +n u • 

n:ite his name and scribble a little." 

Others told Of efforts made by both young and older people to ’hide their 
Ignorance. .,hey even camy fountain pens and pencils." one man observed of 
some of Ms illiterate neighbors in a ruial county. 

As they brought out examples, one of the workshop participants admitted, 
would like to know more about reading and writing myself." Another woman 
co».ented, "1 don’t have much education, but I do have a will to help ..... 



1965. 



’Description of session based on notes as participant-observer, August 24, 
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One 0 £ ohe high school age studen'bs indicsoed ■fcha'b hi ~ faiiher was 
nnahle to read or write hut add<=d, "Se’s a ■'/ery hard pcr'son to got over to » , , 
A woman who described her town as "a hard place" reported -:hat ty going 
door-to-door she had found '••tv-renty-four people who want to Icam," Indie o;-:ing 
that most members of the movement in her community had recently teen ji'.ilci she 
asGiored the group, "I’m gonna do the test I can in iry sprre timei" 

A SCOPS field worker estimated that in the Alabama county in which ho ::ac 
working, "about fifty per cent can’t read or write," and added that ho had 
unahle to find a single "settled " person to "come to the ■'./orksho’On 

There was a heated discussion of the reasons why so many Eegrees arc 

^6 0^ the high school participants suggested that "mod.': of thr-n 
are old" and were unable, many years ago, "bo get the proper training's" A 
middle-aged woman differed strongl:/. She pointed out that as late as 19/^9, 
people working on large plantations bed little oppor-tunfby to go to school. 

"When they started p?.anting, gathering cotton, they had to staj’- in tho fields J" 

A man of f ii. oy who had managed no obta-in bo ch high school and voo?,tion.al 
education over a period of years insisted, ’'W^e got this way because v/e were 
downright stupid , lazy and afraid ! " And he cited with pride his own herd— wen 

accomplishments, "I couldn’t go more than tvjo or three months out of the year, 
but I went ! " ' 

A college-educated young man differed strongly, "I thinJe ono of the reaaeno 
it’s this way is because we're black!" He pointed to the unqualified teachers 
in many Hegro schools. "Sometimes when we finish }i5.gli school, we'ro doing wh?A. 
we call reading. , We don’t read now. We call words!" 

Another young man, a student, added, "The person who brought the lTog-.:o 
over had a purpose. Once he could read and write, they wou2.dn’t have teen able 
to work him for nothing." 
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^ !?he session ended to be followed by a demonstmtion class on toaohrlns 

p ople now to /(rite their names. For almost one-half hour, some of the wonll-be- 
teachers discussed the neanins of the word "signature" and v(hether a r.ame rhich 
TO.S printed could be considered a signature. 

A laborior^ exercise followed ^(ith two p-rticipants demonstratins ho-.r to 
«^.te their names on the blackboard by picking out the proper capital and surJ.1 
letters from an alphabet chart as they would ask their students to do, A-ain, 
the two struggled whi.le others waited and watched. In general, the group scold 
to ,/iew the lengthy process with understanding, perhaps, growing out of th-^ir 

analysis of the underlying reasons for the inadeguaoies of their neighbors, their 
families and, in soms cases, ’bhems elves « 



O 



Reading Demonstration: Scorn Sounds to Words to "I'Jhy Vote?"** 

(Third day) 

In demonstrating the teaching of reading, the staff member leading the 

3s_on was Ii...,, Bernice Hohinson, the high school-educated former beautician 

and seamstress from Charleston who served as the first volunteer teacher vdih 
the Citizenship School Program. 

Beginning »dth the sound chart and asking the class to repeat the sounds, 
Mrs. Hohinson apoligized for the elemental level,' 'lienemher, you are going to 
have more ironhle with yonr classes. I am woricing with ^graduate students' b^re! ■ 
As the class praotioed repeating the seveial sounds, however, it was clear that 
a mmher of them, as in the case of the teaching of reading, needed, help in 
pronunciation while others seemed good-naturedly amused by the process. 
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cti J1 '“ *>-* 

ns p School classes, they would find such aaterials as ffo 
«r, vr jj oa^enais as government pamphlets 

on Medicare and Social Security useful »+a’H- « t, 

^ »«, ., . . •'^ “”* "*”*•■ 

. , . ” I" • IMl"™ 1««1« USM b. 

used, she asked the group to "PItkI o v . 

^ beginning with the letter 'p',» 

- - ™ ■_. ,„. .b. .1, 

he word program" was Identified, Here a lenx!+w /i- 

’ ^®"«*by discussion followed when 

Rohinson ashed. do we mean hy the word program." 

One person stated, "A program is to build on, a foundation." 

Mother suggested. "A program is something for everyone to follow " 

A third person, a college graduate, suggested that to be meaningful the 

o. Should be used in some oontert. in relation to somet.ng speoifio. .. 
Kobinson responded by retumino* +v w i.. 

- word .^egram. mean here" 

Student followed with some of the younger and betteiveducated 

». .bob.^ .b. 

e^raratlons of other group members, -^ive the person who thinks a little 
s ower a chance to answer," she reminded them. 

P oust eipeiienoed of moving from the teaching of sounds, to 
words, to considering words in a context. 
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Ifoving on to what she aesoribed as an "intermediate reading lesson," and 
emphasizing that they shoald find materials of interest to their stndents, she 
dcmnsbrated with an illustrated pamphlet which had he^n issued to the trainees 
entitled, "Why Vote?" As -various class members volunteered to read the pamphaet, 
paragraph hy paragraph, they frequently hed' difficul-ty vdth pronunciation as well 
as with the meanings of words. When someone confused -the word "ally" v-ith "alley" 
she commented, "Every workshop we get these words confused!" 

In coming upon the word "political machine," there was a considerahle 
discussion of how political machines are created and operate, lifter asking the 
group to tell about political machines which they had seen in action or heard 
about, Mrs. Bohinson drew a diagram of State government on the blackboard and 
pointed out the kinds of patronage and consequent control exercised by a governor. 
"Iwo hundred thousand votes might be controlled indirectly through these State 
jobs," she observed. IPumiag from the general problem of controlled votes to 
Negro voting power and the potential voting power of students in C-ilizenshlp 
School classes, she exclaimed, "This is wly it is so important that we get over 
to our people that they should vote! We don't owe anything to that governor! 

We can break any machine if we get people registered to vote!" 

The reading of the pamphlet continued. Other pronunciations, word meanings, 
and political concepts were discussed. At one level, time was devoted to dis- 
cussing the political concept cf a pressure group. At another, some readers had 
nsiderahlt difficulty in pronouncing the words "register" and "registration" 
which they prononnoed "redister" and "regis-ter-ation. " One middle-aged woman 
who had difficulty with the word "registration" said anxiously, "Ify tongue is- 
tied. Will that be all right for teaching?" She was reassured that she had 
been able to say it correctly 'Vhen you took your time, " 
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Wsousslon of the content of the lomphlet moved on to the subject of 

studying issues before voting. This raised a troubli:^ question in the mind of 

one workshop member, -Vhat should be done if the papers don-t give fair coverage 

to civil rights issues?" Here, a number of suggestions were made by both staff 

and participants. The idea of a boycott of the newspaper was suggested. A civil 

rights paper, ^ Southern Couri.er was cited as an example of a paper available 

by subscription with good coverage of civil rights issues in the South. One of 

the staff m^bers suggested that Negroes might put out a local mimeographed paper 
of their own, 

As the group completed reading the p«>iphlet aloud, some readers, including 

a recent high school graduate, had difficulty with the material. Mrs. Eobinson 

closed the session with a strong statement on the importance of reading for 

"first-class citizenship" (addressed appirently both to volunteer teachers and 
their students), '' 



l^and discussion Session- brief. Poor 

(fourth evening) 

One one of the last evenings of the workshop, a brief educational film, 
"Good Government is Your Business," was shown, following the film, the group, 
divided by the staff into four small groups to facilitate discussion, evaluated 
length in terms of its merits and uses for Citizenship School classes. 

The film vas an old, oheaplyniBde one with a didactic plot: a "good" young 
man decides to run for office against a "bad," perennial machine candidate. His 
family and friends urge him not to try. The machine threatens him. He persists 

Q 1965. based on notes as participant-observer, August 26, 
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and, with a single campaign message, "Get out and vote," arouses a previously 
Q-pa.'fchG'fcic public and wins ■fch© ©Iscbiona 

In spite of the simplicity of the film, and the fact that all the characters 

were white and middle-class, the response to it was almost entirely enthusiastic. 

There was rapt attention on the part of most viewers. The discussion ;-/hich 

followed involved both students and adults of various backgrounds and educational 

levels. The only dissenters and question-raisers were to be found among several 

of the ITorthem white participants who questioned the feasibility of one man 

defeating a political machine or rallying public support without any apparent 
issues. 

The reports back from, the small groups included inspired statements by 
various spokesmen . such as "One man can change a community if you are enthusi^ 
astic. , and "You have to vote at the local level— everything you do is regulated 
by politics! And, "In order to do anything, you must have faith!" The reports 
were not only well received, but at least one of them was greeted with applause. 

The film, whatever its quality, had not only come at a point in the work- 
shop where it was relevant, but at a point in the lives of Negroes in the South 
./here- it was highly relevant ! 



jlnal Day of the Wo rkshop; The Unaiiswered Questions^ 

(Nifth day) 



On the last morning of the workshop, there was a detailed explanation and 
demonstration of record-keeping by Mrs. Septima Clark with each workshop partici- 
pant asked to fill out his own sample record sheet. 



observe^^Hyf 1965!'°“ participant- 
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iis She explained carefully how. to ^e out a roll, how to figure average . 
monthly attendanoe, etc., various class .e.hers he^n to raise unrelated questions 
whroh were ohraously of oonoem to thea as they looked toward the end of the 
workshop and returning to their coanunities. 

One Of the eager volunteer teachers asked about the feasibility of teaching 
.ore than one class, .he answer was brief. He could teach two classes, four 
nights per week, if there was sufficient denand. 

An older wcmn asked the group and Mrs. Clark for help on several problems 
including how to get people to attend church, how to get people to attend Citisen- 
P Sohool classes and what to do about people who use profanity. Mrs. Clark, 

S to get baok to the subject of record-keeping assured her, 'Ve'll get 
you some help." 

A young wonan was worried about the way in which the discussion of oivo.1 

g s had been surpressed in her small Georgia corraunity. she indicated that 

both „he Hegro and white ministers "had agreed not to mention civil rights in 
church. " 

This comment initiated others about how to deal with "Uncle .oms." One 
mn passed along a slogan he had heard, "Don't fight him and don't feed him!" 

Another student, looking ahead to starting his Citizenship School class 
asked, "Is harvesting a bad time for a class?" 

After some attempt to deal as briefly as possible with the several questions 

MTS. Clark returned to the subjeot as defined. aski,,p the group to take cut thei. 

sample expense vouchers. She demonstrated how the vouoher would look, putting 

the sample items in the several columns, "blackboaid S5.OC, fourteen pencils at 
two for five cents ..." 
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•Ao I'frs. Clark demonstrated how to tn+ni + 1 , 

„ ,, ° voucher, someone broke 311 

-I. , ^ ^ ■ . 

: ;:rr t “ ““ “• •« -- 

■ *" ““ “• '“”•■»"■ ^ 

P-omsea to discuss the siatter-'another tine " 3,„t o-h 

„f „ luestions and express-: one 

of concern end anxiety followed. .-People want us ‘ 

P want us oo prove ourselves . •■• on^ 

S'oung woman began. 

Sec..ra -keeping had been demonstrated ir spite of thp • -«- 

mnn-T ntt. 4 .- interrupt;ions, but 

westrons clearly remined unanswered in these final h 

in rnese final hours of the workshop. 

volunteer t.^eche-p-' -J'hr^ v. ;j ® P 

->cner. ^ho had come, five days earlie-P no 

^ Q-riie.., as a retired beautician 
d.mestic vjorkers; an u‘^'^e-'-+i^ker»Q >ioi -i. * 

„„ V . students, an unemployed 

cook, an independent sma^i farnp-r 

,, , house for elderlv ■ 

people, a minister's vmfe poll 00.0 4. ^ • 

vife, college studenrs, mothers and grandmothers.' 

®v-ery o,spect of the ocoptjinr, t,o -i 

Cotton - ' ti^nsWtion. 

Cotton cresses were replaced hy Sunday attire The fa^e w . 

fortablv in w iro. The farmer who had lounged com- 

or.n, „ 

„ “ “ ■* •- =- — «- ^ « 

pu.1/ h©T* son T *^1-1 A i_ 

e_ son in ohe courts, stood before •''•hp fno+- i r. 

^ footively-deoorated tables as 

pSt-ker for the Women," "Th-'p ooo 4 . -u 

ohe Observed .-God he ' -h ^ ^ 

us as we continue our fight to make this a free world. " 
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^ Ben Mack, on behalf of the staff, spoke with humility of their efforts, 

-Perhaps you have not gotten all that you hac hoped. ... We hope some of tho 
things will be of great service to you when you go back to ycur communities. We 
hope that you will do as we have tried to do." 

^ Through a so-called "skit," ir several acts and covering one hundred years, 

a group of younger members of the workshop, Uegro and white, dramatised the 

transformation of "Uncle Tom" in the cotton fields to "Mr. Tom" as a freedom 
figh’-er. 

To clima-K the transformation, the chairman of the Student Uonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee, John Lewis, spoke to the new teacher-leaders. "The Citizen- 
ship School teachers," he stated, "represent the new people of the South, not 
tne 'new llegro, ' ■. . . people who have been on the outside for a long time." He 
traced the early struggles of "poor people," the recent civil rights struggles 
O beginning with the sit-ins and, "How," he emphasized, "the right to vote!" 

Stressing again the larger nature of the struggle, he predicted, "We're going to 
transform the South ... the South," In achieving this transformation, 

"the Beloved Community," he turned to the assembled group, "If any real changes 

are to take place in our society , , , we must do something ourselves! The people! 
must bring them about ! " 

The banquet session closed with "the people"— staff, speaker, volunteer 
^ teachers—- joining hands to sing "We Shall Overcome." 

I - - - . ■ ■ 

In spite of the inadequate physical setting, the residential experience 

provided a number of opportunities, planned and spontaneous, for informal 
. O educational and social activities which were significant in themselves as well 
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as affectiug the kinds and quality of communication which occurred within the 
formal workshop sessions. • ' ' 

One of these activities was group singing of the songs of the civil rights 

movement. . Every noming, afternoon and evening before new session began, 

soneone would start a song, sometimes a staff member, sometimes a group member, 

young or old. Someone would sing, "Everybody loves Ereedom ..." Someone else 

would add the verse, "Alabama Lcrres Ereedom ..." Other verses would he added, 

Tennessee, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, South Carolina, until all of the 

states represented were included. The effect, as on the first meeting, was ■-d 

include and relate everyone across boundries of age, education, e:cperience and 

race. Along with the effect on group morale and the enjoyment, simply, of singing 

together was its value as a leami.ng activity. Everyone was learning new songs 

which they could take back to their several communities and Citizenship School 
classes , 

Erohahly the most important among the informal learning activities were the 
frequent opportunities for discussion at meal times, while washing up aftervrards, 
in the dormitory rooms or sitting under a tree after a session. In intimate group 
of two or three or four or five (sometimes including a staff member), participants 
were free to raise questions -about things they didn't understand, to talk about 
back-home problems or to share their personal hopes and plans. 

Out of such discussions, some got specific help from their fellow partioi- 
pants~a woman who was seeki.ng suggestions, for example, about how to gather 

community support for a youth center said enthusiastically, "Donald gave me some 
very sharp points to get this center hnilt!"^ 



Interview with Rebecca \vare, August 27, 1965e 
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others were strengthened in their determination to continue the st'niggle, 

‘Ve never really know how l)ad it is until you hear others, talk about it," a small 

1 ■ 

town Alabama woman observed, 

Miiay expressed their pleasure at coming to know one another. "He::e jou have 
a chance to eat, live and work with .'people. Other plaices you just work and march 
together," explained one seasoned young civil rights worker.^ 

Some youth and adults mentioned getting to know one another. A high school, 
aged youth said simply, "I got closer to older people than before."^ 

Others spoke in more general terms about the experience of being together 
at Dorchester, "It*s as great to me as anywhere I have ever been or heard of," 
ai older man stated who had made it a point to talk with most of the youth and 
adult members of the workshop as well as the staff. ^ 

An afternoon bus trip and beach outing for students and staff on one of the 
last afternoons of the workshop provided a leisurely opportunity for this kind of 
interaction. At the same time, it provided an opportunity, the first for many 
Negroes in the group, to visit a beach, to walk along the sand and feel the waves. 
Most of the younger members of the group and some, even among the older women, not 
only watched but waded into the water. One of the older women, when asked what 
stood out for her in the workshop, replied readily, "All of my classes and the 
afternoon we all went swimming, 

Interview with Mrs. Ella Mae Moton, August 2?, I965. 

2 . . 

Interview with Donald Doss, August 27, I965, 

3 

Interview with Robert Jackson, August 27, I965, 

.. . 4 - ‘ . 

Interview with Collins Harris, August 27, I965. 

Written response to interview questions, Mrs. Lizzie Ifee Willis, n.d. 
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The beach trip was also the first and otay opportunity when the group, 
together, encountered "the outside world." Others on the oustosiarily "Negro 
beach" eipressed curiosity about the integrated group. In reply, if th^ showed 
any interest, questioners were told not only about the group but about the 
Citizenship School program. A sense of pride in and identification with the work- 
shop group, the Southern Christian leadership Conference and the program were 
clearly in evidence. 

Reactions_^eJ£grkshop= "I have been inspi red, enough to imt it before the .. 

The i^ediate effect of the workshop was to give a feeling of confidence, 
of readiness to return to their oommihities and organize a Citizenship School class. 

A widoif and retired beautician who had more formal education than many of 
the older participants, but who had lacked confidence in herself, stated, "I see 
a better future for us ... I have been inspired enough to put it before my 
people ... my value of being here was more to put in action what I knew, 

An Alabama farmer who had come to learn- "their methods for getting it over 
to the people" talked, after the workshop, of how he planned to teach, "The 
tactics are different," he explained. using some of these I have learned 
here, I can get to them more .softly. " He added, "As our instructors did."^ 

One of the women who had sought advice on how to instruct illiterate voters, 
registered under the Voting Eights Act, to use the ballot, indicated at the close 
of the workshop that she was still not sur. how to proceed. However, of her 




In-bervier-f with Collins Barris, Aiigust 27, I965, 
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general reaction to the five-day training, she stated affirmatively, *'It gave me 
confidence to address myself to the students.""^ 

Some of the workshop members had already begun thinking through the details 

of getting their classes -underway. "I’m going to try to get uy class to meet 

before the Civic Club," one of the women said when asked if she had any plans as 

2 

she returned home. 

A South Carolina high school graduate replied with regard to his plans that 
he was starting his Citizenship School class on September 9. Another recent high 
school graduate indicated that he had already begun recruiting for his class 
before he came to the workshop.^ 

Some were looking ahead to assuming additional communi-fcy responsibilities 
and to making other changes in the community. One woman, apparently inspired 
hy her own adult education experience, looked beyond the Citizenship School 
classes to having "an adult school in our community."^ Another woman saw the 
Citizenship School as the first step to "wake up a lot of people" in working 
toward "a better gover’ment. 

A college student from Few Orleans indicated that he planned "to go into an 
area that rejects civil rights." He continued, "I will canvass the area, establish 
local people to work with, and- pursue ny convictions to the fullest,"^ 



Interview with Mrs. Roberta Starkes, A-ugust 27, I965. 

Interview with fe, Rebecca Ware, August 27, I965. 

3 

Interview with Robert Jackson, August 27, I965. 



4 

Interview with Mrs. Essie Bizzell, August 27, 1965. 

5 

Interview with Mrs. Rebecca Ware, August 27, I965. 
Written response to interview questions, August 27, I965. 
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There vere others, of course, who did not have clearly ihou^t out plnns 

When the workshop ended. The wosen who was wishing that she could up t:r.t 

paper and read" said of her plans, "I will he doin' so.e hind of worh in the nov». 

-ent." hnd of her experience at Dorchester, "Ihere was gratitude in ne ^,u,t to 
sit and leam. " ‘ 



O 



o 



Ml°w-up Data: What Bir ti^ nts.. Did When They 

According to available records, nine of those attending the August, 15.5 
worhshop were teaching Citizenship School classes as of Septenher, I965. .her» 
W have been others but these persons had filed reports and reouested .ate^als 
Citizenship Education Krogran staff. This neant that at least one tlflrd 
of those eligible to teach had recruited students and organized a class Wthin 
one eonth after participating in the volunteer teacher train,-.ng worhshopd 

Along with their requests, some of these new teachers included ontNaoi- 
astxc accounts of their experience. One of the high school-age teachers wrote: 

We’^Ive'so^efh.w Kbfa . . . 

classes aurw^Kou^d tSs"L be® ^ 

the adult interest In i-n™.ri ^ to get 

Macon. . !,l “ ^^airs going on in 

Others ca^e nore directly to the point. 'dPhe class is great," one young 
woBan stated. "I want you to send me the blackboard, chalk, writings (sic) pad 
and the pencils because we are bcycott(ing) the tovm here." She added that all 
fourteen members of her class had registered, along with some four hundred others.'^ 

Interview with Mrs. lizzieren Moore, August 27, I965, 

^letter from Elijah Jones to SC.bC office, October 4, I965. 

letter from Sadie Phifer to SCIC office, n.d. 
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Another brief letter was from an older woman teaching a class of fourteen, 
ages thirty-seven to seventy-six: 

This is my first month teaching this Citizenship School class# 

It have be (sic) a great experience for me. I hope I can be of 

some help to those who have become Registered Voters hear (sic) 

in Selma and Dallas County. 1 

Unfortunately, data regarding classes taught or other activities of the 
August, 1965 Workshop members have not been available sime these Autumn, 19^5 
reports, 

Field Trip to One CoTnmiinTty 

In December, I965, this writer made a visit to Selma, Alabama to gather 
follow-up data on workshop participants living in that area. Along with learning 
that four persons from the Selma area had taught a Citizenship School class, the 
interviewer learned of many other activities in which the several participants 
had become involved. 

One of the V7omen who had intended to teach a class, bad instead, been 

p 

taking adult evening classes herself. She explained that in her efforts to 
obtain employment she had failed a "job test." Although she was unsure whether 
the failure was hers or a punative action on the part of an anti-civil rights 
employer, she had found the classes rewarding. She emphasized that the work- 
shop had helped her, "They asked some of the same questions!," she commented. 
Along with continuing her own education, this participant indicated that she had 
been active in the Ipcal voter registration campaign. She estimated that she 
had "influenced" some seventy-five to one hundred persons to vote since the 

^letter from Mcs, Idzzie Ifee Willis to SCIC office, n#d. 

2 . 

Field interview with Mcs# Ella Mae Moton, Selma, Alabama, December 2, 19^5 
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I'ederal Eegistrar iad come to SeOioa in August, During the interview, a neighbor 

who was unable to read or.^e to ask her help in deciphering a letter she had 
received regarding registration. 

Unfortunately, systeiaatic data is lacking on the coEmwnity activities of 
workshop participants who, for whatever reasons, did not teach a Citizenship 
Scnool class. It aiay be that a good maty of them, like the unemployed head of 

her family interviewed, are assuming community responsibility in other ways an-’ 
continuing their education - 

One of the workshop participants interviewed, a woman in her sixties who 
does house w'ork by the day, had just finished teaching her first three month 
Citizenship School,'' It was clear that along with helping her students, at 
various levels, to gain rudimentary reading and writing skills, to become 
acquainted with the Bill of Bights, to discuss the pamphlet "i'fly Tote?" and to 
acquire other skills and information related to full citizenship, that she had 
encouraged their fuller participation in community affairs, Eaoli student, she 
reported, had been responsible during the three-month class for encouraging 
ten neighbors to become registered voters. At the same time, they h-'d all, 
teachers and students, participated in weekly political meetings in their word 
and in recent bi-weekly meetings to discuss plans and make recommendations 
regarding the Poverty Program in that area. Judging by the Citizenship 
Kucation Eeports of the SCIC for previous years^ this coMmmity participation 
ty volunteer teachers and their Citizenship School students was quite typical., 

1565. Interview with l&s. lizzie Mae Willis, Selma, Alabama, December 3, 

^See Appendix 



Follow-up Qgestionnaire Data 



Effoirbs "to obtain addi'ti.onal follow— up dal^a Ijy liioans of a q^uostionnair© 
mailed in May, 1966 to August, I965 workshop participants were not very successful. 
Only seven persons responded. Three of these were among the group which had 
already reported that they were teaching Citizenship School classes beginning in 
Septenher, I965. Two others replied to only a few of the questions. 

The sixth person, an older woman from a small town in Alabama, wrote, "Busj" 
working and have not started class yet." She indicated, hor^ever, that she had 

been working with "the Civic Clubs in ovory possible way."\ 

/ 

f 

A seventh respondent, a farmer from a smail, primarily Ifegro community in 
Alabama, made no mention of Citizenship School classes but said of the workshop, 
"Everything proved to be helpful to me in my fight in Civil Rights in the State 
of Alabama" and he reported of that fight, "I have been successful in landing my 
coLML'nity in a protest against the laws and the educational system, 

The Workshop for Citizenship School Teachers as a Model: »TDhe oducational process 

has begun long before " 

In explaining why the workshop for the training of volunteer Citizenship 
School teachers ’*works," how seamstresses and farmers from rural Georgia or 
Alabama could become teacher-leaders in five days, one of those who developed 
the program stated, "The educational process has started long before they come 
and continues long after they leave. 

•j ~ ' ’ 

Reply to follow-up questionnaire from Mrs. Bulah Lowery, June 5, 1965, 

^eply to follow-up questionnaire from Collins Harris, June 5, 1965, 

3 . 

"An Interview with Ifyles Horton," Hii Delta Kappan . XLVLL (May, 1966 ),p. 492 . 
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^ a -viewing the workshop as a model for training leaders, therefore, it 

should be thoufiHt of in relation to a three step process: 

(1) M tlcipants come to the workshop with' ooun t derable first-hnnS 
led g e. of civil rights and community nrohl e ms and a deen 

Thus, as has been indicated, the larticipants in the 
Citizenship Education Rrogram Teaoher Training Workshop held at 
Dorchester Center, McIntosh, Geoigia, in August, I965, although 
•varying widely m age, esjierience, occupational and educational 
tackgrounds, approaohed the workshop deeply committed to the 

cirtl rights movement and to helping their neighbors achieve full 
citizenship. 



g 3 T_ participate in a residential ad u lt education -Drogram wh ich 
O . ss r v es to reinforce their commitment and Ident-i fication with 

Sou t j fflide movement, gives t hem som e new skille and knowled.. ons 
Bggt important, a new co»jin 3 tjirol e_and a new belief in what they 
. The knowledge and skills offered in the workshop described 
were clearly only a small part of what most volunteer teachers would 
need to fill in the inadequacies in their own educational baokgro.mds 
as well as to help their neighbors. But they were helped, from the 
first session, to view themselves in their new roles as Citizenship 
Sohool teacher-leaders. And, in their five days together of sharing 
plans and problems and singing freed^ songs, they were strengthened, 

, in their sense of being part of a larger movement for full 
citizenship in the South. 
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0 ^ returned home 1n their ne« r o les with n goal 

Bgl ves and their commitiea. They returned to their oomunities, 
ns one woman erpressed it, "loaded with plans."’' And many found, 
as she did, that they had little trouble gathering a class because 

her neighbors were "in favor of me coming to Dorchester to get some 
information for tliem, 

The teaching of classes, however, was only one of their activities, 
as is indicated by the farmer who reported a successful protest in 
his segregated Alabama community "against the laws and the educational 
system," ly the unemployed cook who indicated that she had "influenced" 
at least seventy-five neighbors to vote or ly the domestic worker who, 

with her class, was actively involved in local politics and poverty 
program planning, 

0 



letter from Mrs. lizzie [feie Willis, ray 6 , 1966. 
^Ibid. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

On the tQsis of the several hinds of data presented , two of the three 

residential adult education programs, the Highlander Folh School Workshop on 

School Desegregation and the Citizenship School Teacher Training Workshop of 

the Southern Christian leadership Conference, would seen to he useful models 

for organizations and institutions seeking to develop effective, democratic 

local lead-ership so greatly needed in community and civil rights groups of 
the South. 

In ooming to this OMiolusion, three factors related to the design and 

process of these workshops appear to be of fundamental significance and, it 

might be added, of significance in the development of other leadership t-m-inn-r'c 
models : 

(1) K ^ _ residential setting in both instances, but especially in the case 
of the Highlander Folk School Workshop on School Desegregation, was 
a planned educative environment where there could he free and creative 
interaction among Negro and white, college-educated and self-educated, 
young adult and older adult, student, staff and resource person. The 
group, in each case,, was small enough, the atmosphere informal enough, 
the opportunities for discussion and social interaction varied enough 
and the physical location far enough away from the distractions and 
demands of every day living to make possible an intensive and rich 
social-educational experience. 

(2) ghe_adult students, whatever their ages, came to the workshops as 
responsible and active members of their several communities and 
organizations, committed to assuming new or more effective social roles. 



The educational proffcam was problem- -riented with adult students 
encouraged to make maxinum use of the resources of the residential 
setting and the social knowledge of their fellow adult students and 
staff in preparing to cope with problems of achieving school de- 
segregation or of helping their neighbors become "first-class 



citizens. " 
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MCKGROUMD 



Beceirt Supreme Court decisions, Beginning with the 1954 decision outlawing 
the "separate hut equal" doctrine in race relations, the non-vi.olent actions of 
Hegroes including student sit-ins and protest marches In Alabama and Mississippi, 
and the strong affirmation of those actions hy the Federal Government in the fora 
of major civil rights legislation and changes in public policy, have contributed 
greatly toward setting aside the segregated system in the South and the "Cncle Foa" 
leadership which served it. What remains to be accomplished, however, in everj^ 
Southern community, is to develop nev, kinds of independent, democratic Ifegro 
leadership, able to mobilize local Negro support in changing the persisting segre- 
ga patterns and discriminatory practices. At the same time, they must be able 
to participate effectively with. responsible white community leadership in the 
solution of common problems of community living. Iftat the basically changed social 
situation in the South requires is educational programming to develop nev 7 kinds of 
local leadership-both among Negroes and their white counterjarts. 

In accomplishing this far-reaching task, existing adult education programs 
for the training of civil rights and community leaders should provide models which 
can be adapted Ity institutions and organizations seeking to help meet the wide- 
spread need. However, there is little in the recent research literature of adult' 
education on the training of community leaders. And, in the case of the present 
study which examines three different potential models of racially-integrated resi- 
dential adult education programs for the training of local leadershi.p, only one 
relevant study has been Identified. The present study, therefore, should contri- 
bute to the literature of residential adult education and community leadership 
training as well as to the Imaediate practical need for adaptable educational 



models. 
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OBJECTIVES 



C 



This study is concerned with examining three examples of racially inte- 
grated residential adult education programs for the training of oivi.l rights and 
coMmmity leaders in the South. These programs differ in their sponsorship, 
clientele and educational ohjectives and in the kinds of learning experiences, 
including residential learning experiences, offered for achieving these objectives. 
The purpose of the study is to examine each as a potential model, in whole or in 

part, for other institutions and organizations in the South concerned with develop- 
ing .leadership training: programs. 

The study of each program will he confined to describing and analyzing: 

1) objectives as defined by staff and participants; 2) examples of the learning 
experiences utilized to obtain these objectives, including residential learning 
experiences; j) evaluation of the program by students and staff; and 4) apparent 
effect and effectiveness of the Institute as viewed by participants. 

The firsv of these programs to be e»imined is a 1955 Workshop on School 
Desegregation, one of a series of workshops developed, beginning in I953, b5' the 
Highlander Polk School, an independent residential adult education center located 
in rural Tennessee. The second program i:- the 1965 Annual Institute 0/ Eace 
Helations, founded in 1942 by the Haoe Helations Department of the American 
Missionary Association and located on the campus of Pisk University in Nashville, 
Tennessee. The third, example to be examined is a I965 Citizenship School Teacher 
Training Workshop sponsored by the Southern Christian leadership Conference, a 
religiously-oriented civil rights organization headed by Dr. fertin luther King 
and held at a church-supported' center in nual Georgia. 
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In the first program to be examined, participants were Southern Negro and 
white leaders of a variety of socio-economic backgrounds, all actively working on 
problems of desegregation in their several communities. In the second, partici- 
pants were largely middle-class Negro and white teachers, ministers, churchwomen 
and others from communities of the North and '^outh. Participants in the third 
of the three programs included a small number of concemea whites, but were larp^elv 
working-class Negroes, young adults and adults, from Deep South communiti-T 
a desire to help their neighbors achieve "first-class citizenship." 

The curriculum for the Desegregation Workshop was problem-centered, moving 
from problem definition to a consideration of resources to the development of 
specific plans for community action. The Institute curriculum was, in large part, 
academic with emphasis on lectures by specialists to give participants a broad 
orientation to race relations problems and programs for change. The Workshop for 
Citizenship School Teachers took participants step-by-step through the process of 
preparing them for their new community roles as teacher— leaders , 

In each case, the experience in integrated residential living was con- 
sidered by curriculum planners to be of some importance, but the several settings 
and efforts to plan activities related to that experience varied considerably. 
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PROCSDDIiE 



The data on which the desoription and amiyais of each of the three programs 
is 1x1366 have been gathered in somev/hat different ways. 

The data on the ffighlander Poli School Workshops on School Desegregation, 
1953-1957, have been gathered in the following ways: a) minutes and other staff 
records of planning sessions; b) tape recordings and written records of workshop 
sessions; c) reports and other materials resulting from v/orkshops; d) correspon- 
dence between staff and participants before and after the workshops; - ) follow-up 
questionnaires to workshop participants as administered both by the Highlander 
Folk School staff and, recently, by the present writer. 

Data on the Eace Relations Institute and, specifically, on the I 965 
Institute have been gathered from the folio-ring sources and by the following means: 
a) reports of past Institutes; b) pre-and post-institute interviews or question- 
naires administered to twenty Southern participants; c) attendance at the two-week 
,-esidential Institute as a participant-observer of formal sessions and the informal 
residential activities; d) interviews with Institute staff members; e) follow-un 
questionnaires to all Southern participants in tb© Institute. 

Finally, data on the Southern Christian Dgaaership Conference Citizenship 
Education Erogram and, specifically, on the I 965 Teacher Training Wo: rshop lave 
been .gathered from: a) staff reports and tape recordings of planning and evalu- 
ation sessions during the development of the Citizenship School Erogram; b) pre- 
and post-interviews or questionnaires administered to twenty-five young adult and 
adult participants in the workshop; 0 ) attendance at the five-day residential 
workshop as a participant-observer of formal sessions and informal residential 
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activities; d>) interviews with the 19^5 workshop staff and with those responsible 
for developing the Citizenship Education Program; e) follow-up interviews with 
participants in the Selma, Alabama area three months after the workshop; f ) follow- 
up questionnaire to all forty participants in the workshop. 



EESUI/rS 

The results of this study cannot be readily summarized since they are in 
the form of a description and analysis of each of the three potential models for 
developing civil rights and community leadership and an evaluation of each by 
participants in terms of what they valued and what action they reported taking as 
a result of the educational experience, 

( 2 / The Highlander Folk School Vorkshop on School Desegregation, 1955 

The Highlander Polk School Workshops on School Desegregation, 1953-1957, 
were developed specifically to prepare Negro and white local leaders to take 
effective action in facilitating the process of school desegregation in their 
several communities and thus carry out the I 954 Supreme Court decision, pending 
at the time of the first workshop. 

In e xa m i ning the records of this series of one-week and month-long Work- 
shops, there is a functional relationship between the outcomes of one workshop and 
the planning and agenda of the next. Thus, selected participants in the I 953 and 
1954 workshops assisted in planning the 1955 workshop as well as recruiting 
participants. Guidelines for desegregation and other materials produced and tested 
by participants in previous workshops were resources for the I 955 workshop, 

: C 
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^ Members of earlier workshops who returned home to assume significant leadership 
roles in their communities became resource persons for that workshop. 

In the course of the workshop, each local leader-participant described his 

oommurity and its problems and patterns of segregation as he perceived them. The 

group, in turn, attempted to identify and analyse the coneon or underlying problems 

of the several communities. Knally, divided into working groups and assisted by 

staff and resource persons, they developed pnnctical plans for action when th^ 
returned home. 

The forty some bfegro and white local leaders attending the workshop repre- 
sented a variety of Southern community back^ounds from urban communities of the 
upper South to the rural Sea Islands of SouiH Carolina. They had many opportunities 
to come to know and learn from one another within the informal, rural setting of 
the Highlander Polk School where the staff made maximum effort, through planned 
Q recreational, educational and work activities, to facilitate significant interaction. 

to evaluating the workshop experience, Southern Negro and white participants, 
r their social, educational and community backgrounds, emphasized the im- 
portance to them of various aspects of living and learning together in a "desegre- 
gated" residential community. They spike of the democnltic, tension-free atmos- 
phere where they could live in friendship and work oo-opeiatively on the solving 
of their several problems of desegregation. 

tortioipants developed specific but flexible plans for action when they 
returned home, including A Guide to Community Action for Public School Tntem.ot-,- 
which was Widely distributed and used. A number of them, correspondence and re- 
ports of field Visits as well as questionnaires indicate, managed to assist the 
school desegregation process in their several communities as well as to take part 
in voter education programs and other activities. A few, notably Mrs. Rosa Ihrks, 
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assailed diamatic leadership rolas-Mps, Eaika as 'the leader of the Montgraeiy Bus 

Bcyoott,-often descriied.as- the first major act in the Southwide civil rights move- 
ment. 



The Institut e on Ba.ce Relations jH-ak TTfrlyersi^ty^ 

The 1965 -Eacer Relations- Institute, like the First Annual Race Relations 
Institute in 1942, we^-c<^cemed.,..^s its founder, Dr, Charles S, Johnson had stated, 
with making available the- -**accuimilated wisdom and experience" and with developing 
leadership for dealing intelligently -with problems of group relations." Southern 
ITegro-and-^fhite--p0articipants-who--were.intei^ at the beginning of the Institute, 
however, whether teachersr'-niinisters-'or-.cto were, often vague or general in 

their - reasons- for attending. 

O central--aleineTit"in-thfi.curr^ the two-week Insti-fcute, "Human 

Rights in the Great- Society-j-" was,-as in -previous Jhstitutes, a series of morning 
and evening lectures^- -some-t^^ .These . dealt with economic and other 

problems -’Confronting_Ifegx^s^.--the-prcblemB--of otljer-minorities-and -the political 
and legal processea_and--gcve^uiyen±al-aDd„padLva±e-'Pct^^grams .for change. The lectures 
were-pre9€nted--by..soci a l ftc ien tiata,--governmeiifc.jspec^ -spokesmen for 

a3.7thoratative. in their 

^Qwledgey~experience-or~-both • 

The- Ins tx t uW ^Jurricnlnm-alsA.^ nn l u d e ^l-afternoon-clinin-gT^ - m ^ T^^ r p on 

Jlctijoiir-\^iere members-could discuss 
however., were too large 

~~~to A.il<jw~-fo 0 c--jjj^ .. pr est^ybation'^of • pi*ohl ems .. and, in ^none- of 'the_groups_was 
_ there time to consd.der . stci>— ly*- 3 tep polut 3 .ons* 
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As in previous years, the Institute continued to provide an experience in 
integrated residential living on the Fisk University campus. Ho-ever, for various 
reasons related to a changed and more open social situation in the surrounding 
community and to staff convictions regarding the Institute program, little respon- 
sibility was assumed by the staff for planning social and other acti.aties to bring 
Institute members together in informal interaction. No special arrangements were 
made, in fact, even to house the one hundred fifty Negro and white participants 
from the North and South on a planned, integrated basis within the men's and women's 
dormitories. Thus, most Negroes roomed with Negroes and whites with whites. 

In interviews with a representative group of Southern participants at the 
end of the Institute, respondents were asked, '>\>/hat part or parts of the Institute, 
if any, were of special interest or value to you?" Some one third found partici- 
pation in their clinic group of special value; -bwo thirds indicated that the 
lectures were of notable interest and all but one person emphasized the significance 
of various aspects of the residential experience. Those who cited especially their 
clinic participation tended to be persons who gained specific ideas to take back 
to their communities. In contrast, those who commented about the lectiures tended 
to endorse them generally. Even those who were extremely critical about the in- 
adequacies of the r-esid- -I setting and arrangements emphasized the importance 
of eating together, walking together, sharing ideas,"’ 

There is eviaenoe in the responses to follow-up questionnaires ten months 
after the Institute that participants had obtained some new knowledge and insights 
which th^ shared with school, church and community groups. There is evidence that 
a smaller number gained useful, sharable information in the clinics on Euployment, 
Church and Eace and Community Action. Eovrever, there is little evidence in the 
responses on follow-up questionnaires tliat Institute participants were assuming any 
new and active roles in dealing mth local community problems. 
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The Citizenship School Teacher Traini'ng Workshop of the Southern 
Christian Leadershi-p Cor^ ^ erence» 19^ 3 

The purpose of the 1 965 Citizenship School Teacher Training VJorkshop was , 
specifically, to train and inspire volunteer teachers to return to their com- 
munities and organize Citizenship School classes to a.ssist their neighbors in 
learning to read, write, vote and become participating citizens. The volunteers, 
seamstresses, beauticians, domestic workers, as well as students and retired 
teachers, were widely varied in their ages and edu ntional backgrounds, but all 
eager to assume a new and useful role in the civil rig. ’ movement by helping 
others achieve "first-class citizenship. " 

Initial sessions in the five-day workshop included discussion of the 
urgent need of many Southern Negroes (including some of the workshop participants) 
to gain basic skills and civic knowledge. This was followed by a number of 
demonstration and practice sessions in reading, writing and simple arithmetic, 
using as "texts" money orders, checks, pamphlets on new government programs and 
information on politics and voting as well as simple articles on Negro history. 

The residential experience was an integral pare of the total experience 
with many having their first opportunity to meet people and learn about problems 
in other parts of the South, as well as singing Freedom Songs together, planning 
together and making a trip to an ocean beach as an integrated group. 

Interviews and observation of sessions indicated that the desire to bo a 
teacher-leader, to help "the movement" and "my people," transcended the inadequa- 
cies both of the program and of participants’ backgrounds. (Many load less tlx'.n a 
high school background and some less than an elementary school education)*. This 
motivation also caused people to be almost totally enthusiastic and uncritical of 
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the workshop as an enJuoational opportunity,- A Negro farmer from Alabama stated, 
for example, 'It's as great to me as .anywhere I ever heard of." A retir’d beauti- 
cian said after the workshop, "I see a better future for, us ... I have been 
inspired enough to put it before my people ...» 

One month after the workshop, one third of those eligible to teach Citizen- 
ship School classes (excluding white participants who came to learn about the 
program and those Negro partioiiants who were funccionally illiterate) had recruited 
and organized schools and had their evening classes underway. Some of the others, 
whose 3ob or other problems prevented them from teaching a class, reported being 
active in voter registration, local politics and other comnnniity acti-vlties. 

CONCITJSIONS 



On the basis of the several kinds of data presented, two of the three 
residential adult education programs, the ffighlander Polk. School Workshop on 
School Desegregation and the Citizenship School Teacher Training Workshop of the ' 
Southern Christian leadership Conference, would seem to be useful models for or- 
ganizations a-id institutions seeking to develop effective, democratic local leader- 
ship so greatly needed in community and civil rights groups of the South. 



In coming to this conclusion, three factors related to the design and 
process of these workshops appear to be of fundamental significance and, it might 
be added, of significance in the development of other leadership training models: 

.residential setting in both instances, but especially in the case 
of the Highlander Polk School Workshop on School Desegregation, was 
a planned educative environment where there could be free and creative 
interaction among Negro and white, college-educated and self-educated. 
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yoims adult aad older adult, student, staff and resuuroe person. 

The group, in each case, was snail enough, the atmosphere informal 
enough, the opportunities for discussion and social interaction varied 
enough and the jhysical location far enough away from the distractions 
and demands of every day living to make possible an intensive and 
rich social-educational experience, 

(2) mie adult students , whatever their ages, came to the workshops as 
responsible and active members of their several communities and 
organizations, committed to assuming new or more effective social roles 
^-^"°a1^i°nal program was problem-oriented with adult students 
encouraged to make maximum use of the resources of the residential 
setting and the social knowledge and experience of their fellow adult 
students and staff in preparing to cope with problems of achieving 

. school desegregation or of helping their neighbors become "first-class 
citizens. " 
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